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CuicaGo Historical Society, 140 DEARBORN AVE., 
December 19, 1883. 
Mr. DanriEL Goopwin, Jr., 283 Erie St., 

Dear Sir:—I have the honor to enclose a copy of the reso- 
lution of this Society, adopted at the monthly meeting last 
evening, thanking you for your discourse on the Dearborns and 
asking for a copy of the same for preservation in our archives. 
Also a copy of the resolution acknowledging receipt of a copy 
of Gilbert Stuart’s oil portrait of Major-General Henry Dearborn, 
and returning the thanks of this Society to the donors—the 
Messrs. Wirt Dexter, Marshall Field, John Crerar, N. K. Fair- 
bank, E. W. Blatchford, Mark Skinner, and yourself. 

Q Yours very respectfully, 


ALBERT D. HAGER, Secretary. 


283 ERIE STREET, CHICAGO, 
March 5, 1884. 
Mr. Atpert D, Hacer, Sec. of Chicago Hist. Society, 

Dear Sir:—It gives me great pleasure to comply with the 
request of your Society for a copy of my discourse on ‘The 
Dearborns” to be preserved in the archives of the Society, and 
in order that the information which I have collected, concerning 
those worthies of former generations, may be more widely 
extended, I have caused the same to be published by the 
Fergus Printing Company of this city, and have requested that 
company to deliver the proceeds derived from the sale of the 
same into the treasury of your Society. 

Very truly yours, 
DaNIEL GooDwiy, Jr. 
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To the Chicago Historical Society : 


THe UNDERSIGNED HEREWITH PRESENT TO YOUR SOCIETY 
A copy OF GILBERT. STUART'S porrratr oF 


MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY DEARBORN, 


CAPTAIN OF A NEW-HAMPSHIRE REGIMENT IN THE 


7 


BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL: 


A SOLDIER THROUGH THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
PROM 475i ROpe 7 O33 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
MAINE UNDER PRESIDENT WASHINGTON; 


SECRETARY OF WAR UNDER PRESIDENT JEFFERSON; 


COLLECTOR OF THE PORT OF BOSTON UNDER 
PRESIDENT MADISON; 


GENERAL-IN-CHIEF OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
UNDER PRESIDENT MONROE; 


BORN IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 1751; 
DIED IN BOSTON HIGHLANDS, 1829. 


DATED _AT-CHICAGO, DEC. 3, 1883, UPON THE 
EIGHTIEH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FIRST OCCUPATION 
OF FORT DEARBORN AT CHICAGO BY 
CAPTAIN JOHN WHISTLER AND A COMPANY OF THE 
FIRST REGIMENT UNITED STATES INFANTRY. 


Wirt DEXTER, 
MARSHALL FIELD, DANIEL GOODWIN, Jr., 
JOHN CRERAR, N. K. FAIRBANK, 


E. W. BLATCHFORD, MARK SKINNER. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


THE regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Historical 
Society was held in its Hall, No. 142 Dearborn Avenue, 
on the 18th of December, 1883. 


Hon. Isaac N. Arnold, president, presided, and Albert 


D. Hager was secretary. 


The Librarian reported the receipt of a number of vol- 
umes, pamphlets, maps, and autograph letters from Messrs. 
Mark Skinner, William Blair, Albert A. Munger, John R. 
Walsh, and Daniel Goodwin, Jr. 


Hon. John Wentworth reported a memorial of the life 
of James Sears Waterman, a member of the Society, lately 


deceased at Sycamore, Illinois. 


The Secretary then read the foregoing memorial tablet, 
which was printed on parchment, with the original signa- 
tures of the donors, and handsomely framed and suspended 
on the wall. 

The President then called upon Mr. Daniel Goodwin, 
Jr., the appointed orator of the evening, who delivered 


the following address: 
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FROM the earliest days of recorded history, it has been 
a natural impulse of mankind to honor the names of its 
heroes and its loved ones, those who had taken a strong 
hold upon the popular heart, by giving those names to the 
highways of public travel. In this latest of the great 
ageregations of human beings are found the names of the 
grand founders and champions of the United States of 
America, marking and defining the highways thronged 
day and night by hosts numbered by hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

As you pass from this building dedicated to history, 
where faithful hands are garnering up the records of the 
past and the present, you will find yourselves on an avenue 
bearing the name of one loved by Washington, trusted by 
Jefferson, and honored by Madison and Monroe; who not 
only fought with, but was the hearty friend of Lafayette 
and Rochambeau, of Greene and Sullivan. 

I have walked along this great thoroughfare which bears 
his name for a quarter of a century, and have often asked 
myself, what were the peculiar merits of this man whose 
name keeps pace with my daily steps? Where did he live, 
what was his work, who were his friends, what was his 
social life, who and what were his children, how did he die, 
and where now rest his honored bones? These questions 
traveled with me unanswered until I resolved to look up 
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the history of that first name which marked this spot when 
it was known only to the government as “Fort Dearborn” 
—a name antedating the birth and infancy of our great 
city; a name identified with the Indian massacre of 1812; 
a name which has kept pace with the growth of a frontier- 
post and Indian-station from a village to a city, and now, 
though but a half-century old, the grand metropolis of the 
Northwest; a name given to one of its social clubs, as well 
as to that scientific observatory overlooking our great har- 
bor, and which once in our own day looked down upon 
12,000 rebellious sons,* whose forefathers fought by the 
side of Henry Dearborn in the bloody fields of the Revo- 
lution or under his banner in the war of 1812—sons who, 
thank God, have again learned to keep step to the music 
of the Union! 

The Dearborn family in America began with one God- 
frey Dearborn, who was born in old Exeter, County of 
Devon, England, about the year 1600. He first came to 
the Massachusetts Colony about 1639, but removed to 
Exeter, New Hampshire—thus exchanging the Exeter of 
his native land for the Exeter of the wilderness. Here he 
remained for ten years and then moved to Hampton, where 
he passed the remainder of his life. On his arrival, he 
settled on a farm at West End, which has been occupied 
by his descendants until this time. 

Godfrey Dearborn’s eldest son, Henry, was born about 
1633, in England, and came to this country with his father 
in 1639, and resided in Hampton until he was 92 years 
old. He married Elizabeth Marrian in 1666. Their oldest 
son, John Dearborn, settled at North Hampton, and in 


* Dearborn Observatory is on a tower of the Chicago University, ninety 
feet high. - After the capture of Fort Donelson, the rebel prisoners were 
brought to Chicago, and placed in camp around the University. It was called 
Camp Douglas, and the number of prisoners was increased until they reached 
12,000. 
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1689, married Abigail Bachelder. He was a deacon in the 
church and a strong character. He died in 1750, aged 84 
years. His ninth child was Simon Dearborn, born 1706, 
in the garrison-house on the Green at North Hampton, 
where his mother had been lodged for security against the 
Indians who were at that time very troublesome. This 
Simon Dearborn married Sarah Marston in 1728, and their 
twelfth child, afterward known as Major-General Henry 
Dearborn, the chief subject of this sketch, was born at 
North Hampton in 1751. He grew up among the rugged 
hills of New Hampshire one of the finest types of manly 
strength, agility, and beauty. He was tall and straight, 
muscular and agile. He was noted as an unmatched 
wrestler, never having met his equal, and was an ardent 
sportsman. In all his journeys he carried his gun and rod 
and dog, and was an expert at cricket and ball until long 
past middle life. When not engaged in business or exer- 
cise, he was a constant reader, and was master of as good 
English as the war department has produced. After 
going through some of the best schools in New Hamp- 
shire, he began and completed a full course of medical 
instruction under Dr. Hall Jackson of Portsmouth, a dis- 
tinguished surgeon in the army of the Revolution. 

Dr. Dearborn was settled in the practice of a physician 
at Nottingham three years prior to the Revolution. With 
most of. the ablest young men of that vicinity, he em- 
ployed all his leisure in military exercises and studying 
the science.of war. “The spirit of the mountains was 
stirred.” Liberty was calling out to her sons and number- 
ing them by name, and they saw or felt that the liberties 
of their country would soon be either shamefully surren- 
dered and brutally trodden under foot, or manfully 
defended and ‘cruelly purchased at the sword’s point and 
the cannon’s mouth. 

The great principles of political liberty had been dis- 
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cussed and agitated in the school-and-meeting houses of 
New Hampshire, as well as in the neighboring city of 
Boston, by the ablest minds and most eloquent tongues. 
The whole coast of New England, from Newport Bay to 
the watershed of the St. Lawrence River, was filled with a 
race of men who in their words and deeds exhibited as 
much genius as any set of men the world has produced. 
England alone could not produce their equals nor their 
rivals; nor could Scotland, Ireland, France, or Germany; 
but the patriots of the American Revolution, with tongues 
of fire, with muscles of steel, with heroism born of enthu- 
siasm and sentiment, with clear and defined ideas of 
liberty, governed by law, were the result of a century of 
crossing and recrossing of the most enterprising and fear- 
less men and women of all those countries combined. 
The Pilgrim Fathers, who left country and home and 
friends with almost broken hearts that they might worship 
God in their own way, were there in the greatest propor- 
tion; but the Anglo-Saxon blood, which has always devel- 
oped the richest results when crossed by other races, was 
mingled with the Huguenots of France, the Celts of Ire- 
land, and the Scotch and Dutch. Samuel Adams, the 
finest type of old Puritanism, thundered in the lower and 
popular assembly of the Massachusetts house, while the 
genius of a French Huguenot animated and directed the 
patriots of the upper house or council in James Bowdoin. 
So it was in New Hampshire. Her mountains and valleys 
were peopled by races from many countries and climes; 
the tame and contented had staid at home to bow the 
knee to the tyranny of Stuarts and Bourbons, of Guelphs 
and Hapsburgs; but the most daring and the most liberty- 
loving from all the western nations of Europe had come 
into this wilderness for freedom. They married and in- 
termarried, they fought the Indian and subdued the wilder- 
ness, they knew and understood and loved their political 
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rights; and when George the Second and his good queen 
Caroline and Lord Walpole died and gave place to George 
Third and his infamous cabinet, who struck down char- 
tered rights a century old, stopped our commerce, deposed 
our local officers, carried off our citizens for trial to a for- 
eign land, imposed taxes without giving us any represen- 
tation, and, in fine, treated the American colonies as her 
slaves; a race of men was aroused who combined in them- 
selves all the courage of Englishmen, the rushing energy 
of the Huguenot, the dash of the Irish, the stubborn wis- 
dom and endurance of the Scotch, and the firm devotion 
of the Dutch. It was among such men as these that our 
young Dr. Dearborn, only 24 years of age, with an iron 
constitution and a stubborn will, heard the news on the 
20th of April, 1775, that the British army had commenced 
the war at Lexington. There was no waiting for form or 
ceremony. Dearborn and sixty of his young townsfellows 
only knew that their Boston brethren were in danger, and 
before twenty-four hours had run their course, those sixty 
young giants had marched with their own guns over their 
shoulders all the way from Hampton to Cambridge, a dis- 
tance of fifty-five miles.. This first march as volunteer 
soldiers was a fair specimen of the endurance of those 
men till the seven years’ war. was over. After remaining 
several days at Cambridge and finding that there was no 
immediate need for their services, they marched home 
again and continued to prepare for the desperate contest. 
It was at once determined that New Hampshire should 
raise several regiments for the common defence, and Dr. 
Dearborn was appointed a captain in the Ist regiment, 
commanded by Col. John Stark. So great was his popu- 
larity that within ten days after he received his commis- 
sion, he enlisted a full company and marched to Medford 
on the 15th of May. He immediately began drilling his 
men, carrying a gun and sword himself and doing as much 
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work as any of them. Upon his own responsibility, he 
began skirmishing with the British for the possession of 
the cattle and stock on Noddles Island, and he and his 
company had two fights with the enemy before the battle 
of Bunker Hill. On the 16th of June, it was determined 
that a fortified post should be established at or near 
Bunker Hill. The decision and its execution led on the 
following day to the battle. Col. Stark’s regiment was 
quartered in Medford about four miles from the point of 
anticipated attack. About ten o'clock in the morning, he 
received orders to march. The regiment formed in front 
of the arsenal, and each man, Captain Dearborn among 
them, received a gill-cup full of powder, fifteen balls, and 
one flint. After making all necessary preparations for 
action, they marched about one o'clock, and about two, 
they were stationed about forty yards in the rear of the 
redoubt toward Mystic River. They were soon engaged 
in a heavy action, and Capt. Dearborn stood with his men, 
all of whom were practised shots, and he and they did 
terrible execution with steady nerves and quick eyes. 
Such a battle was never seen before and is not likely to be 
seen again. The number of Americans in action did not 
exceed 1500; and they killed or wounded nearly as many 
as their whole number, with a loss of but 145 killed and 
304 wounded. Again and again did the brave Britons 
march up against that wall of fire, only to fall back with 
many of their officers and most of their men bleeding or 
dead, until at length the ammunition of the 1500 Ameri- 
cans was exhausted, and no reénforcements of men or 
powder or bayonets were sent them, though Putnam and 
Gerrish were within easy reach and could have gone to 
them by the same road over which the tired fighters were 
obliged to retreat, and the British flag floated over the 
hill which, as many orators have said, cost Britain a con- 
tinent. 
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Soon after this terrible battle, it was decided to send an 
expedition to Quebec with a view of taking that Gibraltar 
of North America, and thus commanding the St. Law- 
rence and aiding the Canadas to join the patriot revolu- 
tion. Colonel Benedict Arnold was selected to lead this 
desperate expedition, and Dearborn volunteered to com- 
-mand a company. He was allowed to select a picked 
company from the New-Hampshire regiment for this 
arduous service. Capt. Dearborn kept a daily journal of 
the expedition, and the original manuscript is now in, the 
Boston Public Library. Through the courtesy of Judge 
Chamberlain, I was recently permitted to occupy a table 
in their directors’ room, made superb by the marble busts 
and portraits of many of the greatest of Massachusetts’ 
dead, and I copied the record of that march from the 
brown old pages which the young soldier penned more 
than 100 years ago. It was a march attended by every 
hardship which human nature is capable of enduring — 
bodily fatigue, desertion of three whole companies of men, 
loss of ammunition and guns and baggage, fording streams 
as cold as ice, braving tempests; and at last, famished 
and starving, less than half of the brave fellows who 
started reached the St. Lawrence River. Dearborn was 
prostrated by a fever for thirty days in a rude hut with no 
medicine or attendance save that of a French boy. On 
the 9th December, he rejoined his company, who had sup- 
posed him dead. Then came the attack on Quebec; the 
death of Montgomery; the wounding of Arnold; the 
failure of the attack; their capture; his confinement at 
Quebec, where they all had the small-pox and most of 
them were put in irons. In May, 1776, he was released 
on parole, and, after hardships nearly as great as those 
attending the expedition, he reached his home in July. 

The next chapter of Dearborn’s career began in Jan- 
uary, 1777. On the 24th, he was exchanged and relieved 
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from his parole, and on the very next day, he left his wife 
and children and repaired to the main army at New York, 
where he was made major of the 3d New-Hampshire Regi- 
ment under Col. Scammell, that brave bachelor whom 
Daniel Webster said he could never read of without be- 
ing much affected. On the roth of May, he set out for 
Ticonderoga and arrived on the 20th, and took part in 
that council of war where the brave but unfortunate 
St. Clair was obliged to retire before an overwhelming 
fleet and army. Dearborn, no braver but more fortunate 
than his general, retreated from Ticonderoga through the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, a circuit of more than 150 
miles to Saratoga, and took conspicuous part in the 
famous capture of the same army and general who had 
driven them out of Ticonderoga. Most of us have read 
of that series of remarkable battles in the glowing pages 
of your distinguished president, Mr. Arnold. 

Dearborn’s old yellow diary says, “Aug. 11. I am 
appointed to the command of 300 light infantry who are 
drafted from the several regiments in the Northern army 
to act in conjunction with Col. Morgan’s corps of Rifle- 
men.” A strong position was selected, called Bemis 
Heights, and occupied by the American army. The rifle- 
men and Dearborn’s corps of light infantry encamped in 
advance to the left of the main line. The British army 
had advanced from Saratoga and encamped on the bank 
of the river within three miles of Gates’ position. On the 
19th of September, the right wing of the British army 
moved, when Morgan and Dearborn, who commanded 
separate corps, received orders from Arnold to make a 
forward movement and check them. These orders were 
promptly obeyed and the charge was led by Dearborn in 
person in the most gallant and determined manner. The 
action at once became general and continued till night on 
the same ground on which it began; neither party having 
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retreated more than thirty rods, so that the dead of both 
armies were mingled together. 

On the 7th of October, Burgoyne determined to make 
a last effort to gain possession of the American position 
and to open a passage for his army to Albany, where he 
expected to join the British forces which had gained com- 
mand of the Hudson River. About ten o'clock, he ad- 
vanced with a‘fine train of artillery, and after driving in 
our pickets appeared in full view on the left of Gates’ line 
in open ground.- Morgan and Dearborn were ordered by 
Arnold to advance and hold the enemy in check. They 
advanced rapidly, and in a few minutes, were engaged 
with the enemy; but soon after received orders to move in 
such a direction as to meet and oppose any body of the 
enemy that might try to occupy the eminence command- 
ing our left wing. In this movement about 500 of the 
enemy under Earl Balcarres were met and dispersed by 
one fire and bayonet charge led by Dearborn himself. 
Balcarres reformed behind a fence, and being again 
attacked by Dearborn, Morgan, and Gen. Poor's brigade, 
the whole British line, commanded by Burgoyne in per- 
son, gave way and retired to their camp. Dearborn bore 
directly on the rear of the right wing, where the British 
artillery was posted under cover of some German troops, 
ran rapidly up to the pieces, and when within thirty yards, 
threw in such a deadly fire as to kill and disperse the 
whole covering party, as well as most of the artillery-men. 
The artillery was captured. Maj. Williams, its commander, 
was killed, and Sir Francis Clarke and other officers were 
wounded. Dearborn sent Clarke, one of Burgoyne’s aids, 
to his own tent, where he died that night, first giving his 
pistols to Dearborn, a pair of most memorable arms, which 
now hang over the library door of his grandson, Henry 
G. R. Dearborn, in Roxbury. Instantly upon taking the 
cannon, Dearborn sent them round to the right of the 
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British army, then advanced his line within sixty yards of 
the enemy’s rear, and poured ina full fire from his whole 
corps, which drove the enemy in great disorder to their 
fortified camp. The whole American army then advanced 
upon the British; and while Arnold, with Dearborn’s corps 
and several regiments of infantry, assaulted and carried 
the German fortified camp on the right, Gen. Poor and his 
New-Hampshire line attacked Fraser's camp, which the 
enemy abandoned. It was then nearly dark. In the 
assault on the German camp, Arnold, who leaped his 
horse over the ramparts, received a severe wound in his 
leg and his horse fell upon him, dead. Dearborn ran to 
him and helped him from under his horse and asked him 
if he was badly hurt. He answered with great warmth, 
“Yes, in the same leg that was wounded at Quebec. I 
can never go into action without being shot. I wish the 
ball had gone through my heart.” 

Early next morning, Dearborn’s corps, with about 1000 
infantry, advanced over the field of battle into the rear of 
the enemy’s main position to prevent Burgoyne from re- 
treating toward Canada. Next day began the great 
retreat of the whole British force, which was so vigorously 
followed up by our light troops and victorious patriots 
that on the roth, the whole British army was captured 
and surrendered. The entry in Dearborn’s journal, Octo- 
ber 109, is, “This day the great Mr. Burgoyne with his 
whole army surrendered themselves as prisoners of war 
with all their public stores; and after grounding their 
arms, marched off for New England. The greatest con- 
quest ever known. The campaign has cost the British 
10,250 men, forty-seven pieces of brass artillery, and a 
vast quantity of stores, baggage, etc.” 

It is a remarkable circumstance that one of the British 
prisoners taken with Burgoyne was the John Whistler, 
who afterward joined the American army and was sta- 
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tioned at Detroit in 1803 under Major Pike, came here 
that summer and built Fort Dearborn, commanded and 
lived in it for many years, and had two children born 
here: 

Gen. Gates, in his official report of the battle of Sara- 
toga, especially praised the bravery and good conduct of 
Dearborn. He was promoted to be lieutenant-colonel, his 
special corps of light infantry was broken up, and the sev- 
eral officers went back to their own regiments. 

In the meantime, we had lost forts Montgomery and 
Clinton on the Hudson, and the British were coming up 
the river and burning its towns; and before resting from 
their terrible efforts with Burgoyne, the whole New-Hamp- 
shire line was ordered to make all speed to Albany, to 
check the progress of the British up the river. They 
marched that forty miles over muddy roads, and forded 
the Mohawk River below the falls in fourteen hours, car- 
rying both artillery and baggage-wagons. It was the 
most remarkable march of the war and it saved Albany; 
for Clinton at once turned and went back to the City of 
New York. 

Before the year was over, we find our young hero ina 
new field of war under the eye of that greatest of leaders, 
Gen. Washington himself, at Germantown. In the first 
week of December, 1777, he was constantly skirmishing 
and fighting with the unconquerable brigade of New 
Hampshire, which, as Daniel Webster said at the great 
banquet of New-Hampshire Sons in Boston in 1849, “left 
their honored dead on every battle-field of the Revolution.” 

' Dearborn’s journal says, “Dec. 7. The enemy retreated 
toward Germantown and into Philadelphia, which must 
convince the world that Mr. Howe did not dare to fight 
us unless he could have the advantage of the ground. 
Dec. 18. Thanksgiving Day through the whole continent 
of America, but God knows we have very little to keep 
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it with, this being the 3d day we have been without flour 
or bread, and are living on a high uncultivated hill in huts 
and tents, laying on the cold ground. Upon the whole, I 
think all we have to be thankful for, is that we are alive and 
not in the grave with so many of our friends. We had 
for Thanksgiving breakfast some exceeding poor beef, 
which had been boiled, and now warnied in an old frying- 
pan, in which we were obliged to eat it, having no plates. 
I dined or supped at Gen. Sullivan’s today, and so ended 
Thanksgiving. Dec. 19. The army marched about five 
miles and encamped near a height, where we are to build 
huts to live in this winter. Dec. 31. Having obtained 
leave from Gen. Washington, I intend to set out for home 
next Sunday. God grant mea happy sight of my friends.” 

“1778, Jan. 3. Received my commission as lieut.-col. to 
Col. Scammell and sent out for home. 18th. Arrived safe 
home and found all well.” Here follow several lines erased 
and scrawled over, as if some bit of tenderness had fallen 
from that young soldier's heart at meeting again his wife 
and two little girls, too sacred for any stranger eye. 

On the 22d of April, he again left his little brood and 
joined the main army at Valley Forge. On the 17th of 
May, he says, “I dined at Gen. Washington’s. May 1g. 
A detachment of 2000 men marched out today, com- 
manded by Marquis Lafayette.’ Here follow several 
pages of vivid description of the battle of Monmouth. 
Dearborn’s regiment first acted under orders from Lee, 
until the army was thrown into confusion and began to 
retreat, when Washington in person turned the tide and 
converted the defeat into a victory. On this change of 
battle, Dearborn received his orders directly from the 
mouth of Washington. He ends by saying, “The enemy’s 
loss in the battle was 327 killed, 500 wounded, and 95 
prisoners. Our loss, 63 killed, 210 wounded. Here ends 
the famous battle of Monmouth.” 
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In the general orders of the next day, Washington 
bestowed the highest commendation on the _ brilliant 
exploit of the New-Hampshire regiment. Col. Brooks, 
the adjutant of Lee’s division, afterward governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, declared that the gallant conduct of the New- 
Hampshire regiment was the salvation of the army and 
turned the tide.from defeat to victory. 

In 1779, Col. Dearborn was at one time in command of 
the forces at New London and was moving from place to 
place through Connecticut, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
being in April in command of a whole brigade, and then 
accompanied Gen. Sullivan’s expedition against the Six 
Nations of Indians in Western New York. In 1780, he 
was with the main army in New Jersey, and attended the 
funeral of his old commander and brother-in-law, Gen. 
Poor, described as the most magnificent and solemn 
through the war. In 1781, he was made a quartermaster- 
general, and served with Washington in Virginia, and was 
at the siege of Yorktown and the capture of Cornwallis 
and his army, where he lost his dearly-loved friend, Col. 
Scammell, the popular adjutant of the army and for whom 
both he and Gov. Brooks named their sons. In 1782, he 
was at Newburgh, N.Y., and from thence in camp at Sara- 
toga, where, on November 3d, he says, ‘““We hear from 
headquarters that a general peace is very nearly agreed 
upon.” He was ordered to New York and embarked his 
regiment on the 16th for Newburgh, where they encamped 
for the winter. In June, 1783, the New-Hampshire line 
was reduced to one regiment; and on the roth, he was 
honorably discharged after eight years of the most active 
service. 

From his twenty-fourth to his thirty-third year, Henry 
Dearborn was personally present and personally fought 
with gun and sword at Bunker Hill, Quebec, Saratoga, 
Monmouth, and Yorktown. His commanders were as 
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varied as the territory over which he fought. Stark, 
Arnold, St. Clair, Gates, Greene, Sullivan, and Washington, 
all saw his gallant conduct, and he had the confidence and 
approbation of them all. Of the thirteen captains, who 
began with Dearborn in the gallant New-Hampshire bri- 
gade, only Col. Reid remained with him till the close of 
the war. Twenty-five years after the war, Gen. Reid was 
sheriff and attending court at Exeter. He said, “I saw 
a carriage passing and heard a voice exclaim, ‘ Hello, 
George!’ I looked up and answered, ‘Harry, is that you?’ 
We went to the hotel together and had a grand time. I 
had not seen him for twenty-five years.” A gentleman 
present, said, “Gen. Reid, how could you get along with 
such a democrat as Gen. Dearborn is?” Reid paused a 
moment and said, ‘‘I always was sorry Harry was a demo- 
crat, but that is of no consequence among old officers. 
He is a noble fellow; there is no man I esteem and love 
more, and if Jefferson had always made as good appoint- 
ments as Dearborn to the war-office, I should think much 
better of him than I do now.” 

Many old accounts and receipts, and some stirring war- 
songs and tender bits of love and sentiment fill the pages 
in the back of Dearborn’s diary; songs and ballads which 
cheered the lonely hut or breezy tent, while cold and 
hunger, the loss of brave comrades, and the awful uncer- 
tainties of the future, were weighing down those brave 
spirits who fought our battles, and gained for ws a free 
land, one hundred years ago. 

In March, 1783, Col. Dearborn wrote in his journal, 
“Here ends my military life.’ In that same month was 
born to him in his home in Exeter his first and the only 
son who survived him. I have purposely omitted the sad 
record in 1778, which told of the illness of his young wife, 
of the eleven long days of travel from the camp to his 
home, of her death and funeral, of his parting with his 
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two little girls, and his return to the battle-field. His first 
wife was Mary, daughter of Gen. Bartlett of New Hamp- 
shire. In 1780, he married Dorcas, daughter of Col. Osgood 
of Andover, and this marriage was blessed, during his last 
year of Revolutionary service, by the birth of that son 
whose love made the sunshine of his old age, and whose 
genius adorned. the halls and rostrums, and beautified the 
hills and valleys of New England. One of the supremest 
blessings, vouchsafed by the Great Father who made us, 
that of seeing his own son grow up by his side, gifted, 
good, and loving, denied to Washington, to Jefferson, to 
Samuel Adams, was not denied to Dearborn. In 1784, 
he moved his family to Pittson, on the Kennebec River.* 


* When General Dearborn went up the Kennebec River on the expedition to 
Quebec, in 1775, he was so impressed by the beauty of the country that soon 
after the war, in 1784, he decided to settle at Pittston, the head of its naviga- 
tion. The town of Pittston, which then inclided all of Gardiner and Pitts- 
ton, was named for James Pitts of Boston. The whole valley of the Kenne- 
bec, from its mouth to Augusta, belonged to the Kennebec Company. John 
Adams in’ his diary, February 15, 1771, says: “Iam going tonight to Mr. 
Pitts’ to meet the Kennebec Co.—Bowdoin, Gardiner, Hallowell, and Pitts. 
There [ shall hear philosophy and politics in perfection from H.; high flying, 
high church, high state from G.; sedate, cool moderation from B.; and warm, 
honest, frank whigism from P.” Mr. Pitts’ house then stood where the 
Howard Athenzeum now stands. The town of Pittston was laid out in eleven 
farms, fronting one mile wide each on the river, and five miles deep, which 
were set off to Benjamin Hallowell, Samuel Goodwin, Francis Whitmore, 
v Rey. Mr. Stone, Wm. Bowdoin, Thomas Hancock, James Pitts, and James 
Bowdoin. It was first called Gardiner, after one of the Kennebec Co., but 
he sided with the Tories and left the country, and the citizens demanded a 
change of name to some patriot. The bill to incorporate the town passed 
the Massachusetts House in January, 1779. John Pitts, the oldest son of 
James, was then speaker of the House. Another son, Lendall Pitts, was 
leader of the tea party (Drake’s “Old Land-marks of Boston,” p. 498), and 
in honor of their family, the town was named Pittston. The only daughter 
of James Pitts married Col. Jonathan Warner of Portsmouth (Wentworth’s 
Gen., vol. 1, p. 316), who was with Stark and Dearborn in the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

The only child of John Pitts married Robert Brinley, whose father lived 
many years in the celebrated “Brinley Place,” which Gen, Dearborn bought 
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Immediately on the organization of the government, Presi- 
dent Washington appointed him U. S. marshal for the 
District of Maine in 1790. The State of Massachusetts 
appointed him a major-general of militia, he having first 
been elected by the field-officers. He was elected member 
of Congress in 1792 and 1795, and notwithstanding his 
devotion to Gen. Washington, he opposed the Jay treaty 
as being derogatory to the honor of his country—a treaty 
which gave us nothing and assured us nothing. 

In 1794, Louis Philippe, afterward king of France, and 
Talleyrand visited General Dearborn at Pittston, and 
remained several days. Talleyrand fell into the river 


in 1809 and where he or his son lived until about 1850. Mr. Thomas C. 
Amory, the grandson and historian of General Sullivan, told me that he 
went there when a boy, in 1825, as a friend of young H. G. R. Dearborn, 
to see the Marquis Lafayette and a grand company of notables at dinner. 
This house was the headquarters of General Ward, commander-in-chief, in 
1775. 

When Gen. H. A. S, Dearborn completed the erection of Fort Preble, in 
Portland Harbor, it was placed under the command of Thomas Pitts of the 
U. S. 4th Artillery, a grandson of James Pitts, and his Ist-lieutenant, Augus- 
tus Hobart, was a grandson of Gen. Ilenry Dearborn—son of Sophie Dear- 
born and Dudley Hobart. This company served under Dearborn on the 
St. Lawrence River in 1812-3, and young Hobart was killed by a cannon- 
ball. While at Fort Preble, in 1810, Maj. Thomas Pitts had a son born in 
the fort, the late Samuel Pitts of Detroit. After Samuel Pitts had graduated 
at Harvard and studied law with Judge Story, he went to Detroit about 1833 
with a letter of introduction from Gen. H. A. S. Dearborn to Gen. Charles 
Larned, who had served under the elder Dearborn in the war of 1812. 
Larned was major of a Kentucky regiment under Gen. Harrison, which was 
incorporated into the regular army and stationed at Detroit. He was mus- 
tered out in 1816 and remained in Detroit the remainder of his life, and reared 
a large and influential family there. One of his sons-in-law was Gen. Alpheus 
S. Williams, who distinguished himself in the Mexican war and in the war of 
the rebellion. He was father-in-law of the late-lamented and talented Col. 
Francis U. Farquhar of the regular army. Mr. Pitts succeeded to General 
Larned’s business and was his executor and trustee. Another of General 
Larned’s pupils and a partner for some time of Mr. Pitts was Senator Jacob 
M. Howard, a lawyer of most eminent ability, whose eloquence was admired 
by almost every citizen of Michigan. 
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while fishing at Hallowell, and was saved by a little boy 
holding to him his fishing-rod. 

Gen. Dearborn, while in Congress, established such a 
reputation as a speaker and political leader that, when the 
federal party under John Adams was supplanted by the 
republican party in 1801, President Jefferson at once in- 
vited Gen. Dearborn into his cabinet as secretary of war. 
It was the highest compliment which could well be paid 
to any man, for at that time the cabinet consisted of only 
four—the secretary of state, of war, of the treasury, and 
of the navy; and it was especially marked because the 
office had been filled under Adams by Samuel Dexter, 
one of the greatest men our country has produced. His 
fame as a lawyer has been placed upon the highest pin- 
nacle by Webster, Story, and Sargent, and his administra- 
tive power was such that John Adams said of him in a 
letter to Vanderkemp, May 26, 1816, “I have lost the 
ablest friend I had on earth in Mr. Dexter.” Although 
Mr. Dexter was one of the leaders of the federal party, 
President Jefferson retained him in his cabinet as secretary 
of the treasury for nearly a year. It was a marked tribute 
to the ability of a great opponent, whose presence and 
advice at Washington must have been peculiarly gratify- 
ing to Gen. Dearborn, who was thus easily inducted into 
the office of secretary of war, which he filled from 1801 
to 1809.* 

It was during this period that the point of land now 
occupied by Chicago was selected for a fort and was first 
used by white men as a home. Hon. John Wentworth’s 
exhaustive paper on Fort Dearborn, published in 1881, 
has Dearborn’s letter to Gen. Wilkinson in 1804, stating 
his views on the best mode of protecting our frontier. 


* It is peculiarly fitting and appropriate that the list of donors of the oil 
portrait of Gen. Henry Dearborn, given to this Society, should be headed 
by Mr. Dexter, a grandson of the secretary of war under Adams, who pre- 
ceded Dearborn as secretary of war under Jefferson. 
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Gen. James Grant Wilson published an article in 1862, 
saying that Fort Dearborn was first occupied by Capt. 
John Whistler and a company of the First Regiment of 
U.S. Infantry on December 3d, 1803. He has recently 
furnished me a letter not published, written in April, 1803, 
by the Abbotts of Detroit to Abbott and Maxwell of 
Mackinac, saying that Capt. Whistler had gone to Chicago 
with troops to erect a fort.* In the Army Report of Dec. 
31, 1803, Fort Dearborn is included as one of the national 
forts. Gen. Wilson says he had it from Dr. John Cooper, 
stationed at Fort Dearborn in 1808, and that he had it 
from Capt. Whistler that the fort was first occupied on the 
3d of December, 1803. At that time there was but one 
other house in Chicago, a log-cabin on the north-side, 
owned and occupied by Pierre LeMay, a French-Canadian 
trader, and his Indian wife. 

The log-cabin and the fort of 1803 have given place to 
this collosal emporium, and when, twenty years hence, our 
successors shall celebrate the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the first occupation of Fort Dearborn, it will undoubt- 
edly be among a million of people in a city far surpassing 


* NEW YORK, 23 Nov., 1883. 


My DEAR GOODWIN:—My authority for the statement that Fort Dear- 
born was occupied on the third of December, 1803, is the war department, 
confirmed by Dr. John Cooper, who was stationed at Fort Dearborn as sur- 
geon’s-mate as early as 1808. 

Among other unpublished manuscripts in my possession, which I hope soon 
to use in a reliable History of Chicago, is a letter dated “Detroit, April 30, 
1803,” which says: “The Cincinnati mail arrived here two days ago, and 
brings accounts of a garrison being immediately erected at Chicago. Capt. 
Whistler is to have command of the garrison, and will leave this in a few 
days with his company, which consists of 80 men, to go and erect the garri- 
son. This is a good opening for you if you wish to extend your trade. Cap- 
tain Whistler wishes that we could send a store there. 

P, S. since writing.—Capt. Whistler has only taken six men with him to 
go and examine the ground and report to Major Pike, here.” 

The writers of the letter were Robert and James Abbott, a firm of Detroit 
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in commerce, wealth, and grandeur any city of the world 
prior to the present century. 

Gen. Dearborn’s administration of the war department 
was acceptable to the whole country. When he left the 
office, a committee of political opponents examined his 
department and reported everything correct. President 
Madison appointed him collector of the port of Boston in 
1809. During this year, his grandson, Henry G. R., was 
born in the old Brinley Place at Roxbury, near which he 
now lives and where he treasures the admirable portraits 
of his father and grandfather by Gilbert Stuart; the arms, 
badges, and commissions made historic by brave deeds; 
and many shelves of manuscript letters, books, and docu- 
mentary records of the wars of 1776 and 1812. 

While Gen. Dearborn was secretary of war, his son, the 
younger general, had spent two years at Williams College, 
Mass., and two years at William & Mary’s College, Va., 
and had studied law with Judge Story at Salem. Here, 
in 1807, when twenty-four years of age, he married the 
daughter of Col. William Raymond Lee. He had already 


merchants, and it is addressed to Abbott & Maxwell, merchants at Michili- 
mackinac. si es v Very faithfully yours, 


Jas. GRANT WILSON. 


Dr. Cooper’s statement to Gen. Wilson is corroborated by the claim o¢ 
Major Wm. Whistler (see Wentworth’s “ Early Chicago,” p. 12) that he 
came here in 1803, as a second lieutenant in his father’s company. Also by 
the statement of Mrs. Wm. Whistler, quoted by Mr. Wentworth, p. 13, ib., 
from H. H. Hurlbut’s “Chicago Antiquities,” that she was married to Lieut. 
Wm. Whistler in 1802, and that in the summer of 1803, Capt. Whistler’s 
company was ordered from Detroit to Chicago to occupy the post and build 
the fort; that she and her young husband and his father and Mrs. Whistler 
came to Chicago by the U. S. schooner Zracy, and the company came over- 
land conducted by Lieut. James S. Swearingen. That the fort was finished and 
occupied in 1803, is certain from the fact that the army return of December 31, 
1803, states the number of officers and men on duty at Fort Dearborn Chi- 
cago, Illinois Territory. See also “American State Papers,” Vol. I., p. 175- 
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commenced public life by superintending the construction 
and armament of the forts in Portland Harbor. 

In 1812, a second war of independence was forced upon 
us by an accumulation of insult and injury, which drove 
the people to arms, notwithstanding the protest and oppo- 
sition-of New England. The Jay treaty had failed to 
bring us-anything like fair treatment from Great Britain. 
They boarded our vessels and impressed thousands upon 
thousands of our best seamen; they refused to give up 
the forts within our territories on the Northwest frontier; 
and made them rallying points for swarms of Indian sav- 
ages, who plundered, burned, killed, tortured, and scalped 
men, women, and children with indiscriminate brutality. 

In January, 1812, Congress passed an act adding 20,000 
to our military establishment and providing for two major- 
generals and five brigadier-generals, and at once President 
Madison asked Dearborn to accept the first appointment 
as senior major-general; and the man who wrote in 1783, 
“Here ends my military life,” was called, twenty-nine years 
later, to again buckle on his sword. ‘Our eyes,” wrote 
Madison, “could not but be turned to your qualifications 
and experience. I hope you will so far suspend all other 
considerations as not to withhold your consent, as quickly 
as possible.” Gen. Dearborn informed the president that 
his life had been devoted to the service of his country, 
and he felt himself bound to obey her commands when- 
ever his services were required. He was then appointed, 
and on the 28th of January, was confirmed, and the very 
day after receipt of the appointment, he left Roxbury for 
Washington. His son, Henry Alexander Scammell Dear- 
born, though but twenty-nine years old, was appointed 
collector of the port of Boston, commandant of the forts, 
and general of the local military forces there. Gen. Dear- 
born, at Washington, at once laid out the plans of an 
active campaign on the northern and northwestern frontier, 
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and in person at Albany directed the establishment of 
barracks, depots of arms and provisions, and the whole 
material of war. From there he went to Boston and 
adopted all the measures possible for putting the garrisons 
and sea-coasts of Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, and Maine in the best posture of 
defence. a4 

A declaration of war was made by Congress on the 18th 
of June, 1812; but it was regarded by many as only a 
threat to bring Great Britain to face the necessity of treat- 
ing us fairly or be involved in war. There was almost 
universal opposition to the war in Massachusetts and most 
of New England; and when General Dearborn called 
upon Governor Caleb Strong for troops to aid the federal 
government, the governor, under the unanimous advice of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, refused the call as 
being unwarranted by the Constitution. They took the 
ground that the State authorities alone were the judges of 
when the necessity had arisen to arm in defence of the 
general welfare, and they were heartily opposed to being 
forced into a war with Great Britain, to the utter destruc- 
tion, as they thought, of their commercial interests. This 
opinion prevailed in many of the states, and with most 
disastrous effects, for at some of the most critical points 
of the war, certain state troops refused to cross the line 
between their own State and Canada. The moment Gov. 
Strong saw danger of invasion of his own State, in defi- 
ance of the wishes of his party and his Supreme Court, 
he entered into hearty codperation with both Gen. Dear- 
born and his son, and so thoroughly manned the forts and 
harbors that the British fleet, which disgracefully burned 
Portland and other peaceful cities on the coast, did not 
venture to attack old Boston. It was neither the first nor 
the last time that old Elder Strong’s blood and brains fur- 
nished the right man in the right place for his country’s 
honor, as the roll-call of the Army of the Tennessee in 
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our own day will testify.* It is one of the misfortunes 
necessarily incident to our free republican government 
that when war is forced upon us, it finds us unprepared 
in training and discipline to cope with the veteran officers 
and soldiers of arbitrary governments, who maintain stand- 
ing armies; and another is that the secretary of war and 
Congress and the public through the newspapers, each in 
turn try to take the direction of the war. In the war of 
1812, we commenced with a few old Revolutionary sol- 
diers, few of whom had seen service for twenty-five years, 
and then only as colonels. Although Dearborn and his 
associates had laid out a careful plan by which Hull was 
to command independently on’ the Northwestern frontier, 
and Van Rensellaer on the Niagara frontier, and Dearborn 
on the Northeastern frontier, with headquarters at Albany 
or Sackett’s Harbor, intending to move down the St. Law- 
rence and take Montreal and Quebec, repeating the vision- 
ary experiment of 1776, no suvoner had the fight begun 
than the secretary of war began to direct the whole 
machinery at Washington. We had no telegraph system 
by which organized and cooperative action could at once 
be secured, and no railroads or steamboats, and relied only 
upon the man and his horse for conveying orders over a 
frontier of over two thousand miles. The surrender of our 
fort and army at Detroit,f the destruction of Fort Dear- 


* Benjamin W. Dwight, LL.D., in his History of the Strong family, has a 
list of nearly a thousand of the descendants of Elder John Strong of North- 
ampton, who have been soldiers and officers in the army and navy. Among 
others are Gen. Thos. E. G. Ransom, Gen. Thomas J. Strong, Gen. James 
Clark Strong, Col. James F. Dwight, and Richard Stanley Tuthill, U. S. 
Attorney at Chicago. The special reference in the text is to a member of 
this Society, Gen. William Emerson Strong, who is in the seventh generation 
from Elder Strong. From captain of a Wisconsin company he rose to be 
inspector-general of the Army of the Tennessee. Since 1867, he has resided 
in Chicago, and been a contributor to this Society. 

+ A most admirable review of Gen. Hull’s surrender, trial, and conviction 
forms the eleventh chapter of Chief-Justice James V. Campbell’s “Political 
History of Michigan.” 
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born and the massacre of its garrison and the men, women, 
and children who then dwelt on the spot where we now 
live, are subjects too familiar to us all and too painful to 
dwell upon. The effect of these disasters was to upset 
all of Dearborn’s plans. But the terrible disasters of our 
western departments, though it changed his plans, did not ° 
check the energy of Gen. Dearborn, and during the winter 
of 1812 and 1813, he was employed in recruiting and drill- 
ing for the coming year, and he raised around him and 
drilled into useful service some of the most magnificent 
young officers our country has produced: Scott, Taylor, 
Wool, Brady, Ripley, Gaines, and others. His expeditious 
movements in 1813, with the regular army, preserved Sack- 
ett’s Harbor when abandoned by the militia, and secured 
our fleet from destruction by the British. In April, though 
so prostrated with sickness and fever that he had to be 
carried from his bed to his horse, he commanded in per- 
son at the battle of York, resulting in the first great vic- 
tory of the war, when we captured the enemy’s stores and 
several gun-boats. 

Then came the attack upon Niagara and Fort George, 
and the taking of those strongholds. In the meantime, 
Gen. Lewis, the brother-in-law of Armstrong, the new 
secretary of war, was plotting to secure the removal of 
Gen. Dearborn, and during a severe fit of fever, he was 
relieved by order of the secretary “until his health should 
be reinstated.” By the time the order was received, July 
{4, 1813, the iron constitution of the general had con- 
quered the disease, and he was rapidly convalescing. The 
indignation of his brilliant staff of officers was great; they 
immediately met and addressed a letter to him, which, 
considering the men who wrote it, was quite remarkable. 
They declared “that in their judgment the circumstances 
render his continuance with the army of the first import- 
ance, if not indispensable to the good of the service. The 
knowledge we possess of your numerous services in the 
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ardent struggles of our glorious Revolution, not to speak 
of more recent events, has given us infinitely higher confi- 
dence in your ability to command with energy and effect 
than we can possibly feel in ourselves or in those who will 
be placed in stations of increased responsibility by your 
withdrawal from this army. We earnestly entreat you to 
continue in the command which you have already held 
with honor to yourself and country.” But Gen. Dearborn 
did not feel at liberty to continue in command. The sec- 
retary of war went to the field of operations and under- 
took the command himself with great discredit to our arms. 

Gen. Dearborn at once retired and demanded a court of 
inquiry, but so soon as President Madison learned of his 
restoration to health, he appointed him to the command 
of the district of New York, which was the heart of the 
continent, and was threatened by the British with the fate 
of Eastport and Washington, and when Congress proposed 
to increase the army by 30,000, he determined to appoint 
Dearborn general-in-chief of the whole army. But a gen- 
eral peace was declared in January—a peace which settled 
the independence of America on a sure footing. Though 
Great Britain did not confess her errors, she abandoned 
the claims for which we went to war, and she learned a 
respect for us as a nation, which she had never shown 
before. The victory of Perry on Lake Erie, when, for the 
first and only time in her history, an entire British fleet 
was captured or destroyed in a fair fight, the conquests of 
Harrison and Scott, the capture of York and forts George 
and Niagara, our magnificent victories at sea by the Con- 
stitution over the Guerriere, by the Wasp over the Frolic, 
by the United States over the Macedonia, by the Constitu- 
tion over the Fava, and the final crushing defeat at New 
Orleans, had taught Great Britain to respect the rabble 
whom she looked upon before as rebels fit for the toma- 
hawk of the savage. The best writers and the noblest 
orators in Great Britain condemned the barbarous destruc- 
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tion of our capital, which found no parallel even in the 
bloody Bonaparte, who had taken and held, and left unin- 
jured nearly every capital in Europe; and they condemned 
with indignation the practice of employing against us the 
savages who burned our homes and slaughtered our women 
and children. ‘“Willingly,” said the Loxdon Statesman, 
“would we throw a vail of oblivion over our transactions at 
Washington. “The Cossacks spared Paris, but we spared 
not the capital of America.” The British Annual Register 
denounced the proceedings “as a return to the times of 
barbarism!” 

The last war with Great Britain closed with just such a 
thunder-crash as that with which the first war began. The 
gallant Packingham, with an army of veterans fresh from 
the victories of Europe, with valor equal to that which 
breasted the fires of Bunker Hill, staggered vainly against 
- the breastworks of our undisciplined but brave army at 
New Orleans, until more than two thousand were killed or 
wounded, while Jackson’s loss was but eight killed and 
thirteen wounded. 

Bunker Hill and New Orleans! The Adpha and Omega 
of war with Great Britain taught the British government 
that there was a race beyond the sea with too much of her 
own blood and brains and love of liberty to be ever con- 
quered upon its own soil. 

Gen. Dearborn immediately retired to the comforts of 
‘private life. In 1813, thirty-seven years of public service 
found him as poor as when he began, when he married 
Sarah Bowdoin, daughter of William Bowdoin and widow 
of James Bowdoin, the munificent patron of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, which has furnished our city with many of its most 
gifted orators.* The elder general gave up to the younger 
the old Brinley Place at Roxbury, and lived in the Bow- 


* Judge Thomas Drummond, Hon. John N. Jewett, Hon. Melville W. 
Fuller, George Payson, and John J. Herrick. 
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doin mansion on Milk Street in Boston until 1826, with 
the exception of two years spent abroad.* President Mon- 
roe appointed him minister to Portugal in 1822, and he 
was unanimously confirmed. His home from 1815 to 
1826 was one of the centres of all that was interesting in 
art and letters and society. His wife's great wealth and 
unbounded charity, his own friendship with all the famous 
men of America, formed either in the army or during his 
twelve years at Washington brought him to the front at 
all the banquets and dinners and public meetings of Bos- 
ton. Here he was visited by Lafayette, who, as a token 
of esteem, gave to his daughter, the beautiful Mrs. Win- 
gate, a set of china which had belonged to Marie Antoin- 
ette. Threescore years and ten, with all their storms and 
exposure, failed to bow his head, and with the same stately 
dignity which many of us remember in his favorite adju- 
tant, Winfield Scott, he bore up until his seventy-ninth 
year, and then died in the home and in the arms of his 
only son. 


* Bowdoin Block, corner of Milk and Hawley Streets, now occupies the 
site of the old mansion where so many notabilities were entertained and where 
was born, in 1809, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, selected by Congress as the 
leading representative orator of the United States to deliver the oration at 
Yorktown, October 19, 1881. The Dearborns gave a grand ball in this house, 
July 3, 1817, for President Monroe. The visit of Monroe to Boston was a 
brilliant ovation, the whole city, without distinction of party, joining in 
parades, balls, illuminations, and receptions. Gen. Dearborn was chairman 
of the committee. Commodores Bainbridge, Hull, and Perry were there with 
war vessels; also Generals Brooks, Sullivan, Sumner, Crane, Wells, Blake, 
Thorndike, Perkins, and a throng of other officers and military companies. 
A great meeting was had at Bunker Hill on the 4th of July, where Monroe 
expressed a sentiment similar to that of Lincoln at Gettysburg: “The blood 
spilt here roused the whole American people and united them in a common 
cause in defence of their rights—that union will never be broken.” He 
visited Cambridge, and was welcomed by President Kirkland and all the 
faculty and students of Harvard. Then followed a great military parade on 
the common. Harrison Gray Otis gave a party and fire-works display. 
Dearborn, Otis, Quincy, and Gray dined with Monroe at Ex-President John 
Adams. 
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TIME compels me to hurry through the career of the 
younger Dearborn more rapidly than I wish, for it was a 
life not only of remarkable energy, but full of interest and 
beauty. Placed by the affection of President Madison in 
the most lucrative and influential federal office in New 
England before he was thirty years of age, he so ably con- 
ducted himself in it as to be retained there through all 
the administrations of Madison, Monroe, and John Quincy 
Adams. 

Upon his removal by Jackson in 1829, he was elected to 
the Massachusetts legislature and placed in the executive 
council. Next year he was elected senator: from Norfolk 
and member of the State constitutional convention; in 
1832, member of Congress. He was appointed adjt.-gen- 
eral of the State of Massachusetts in 1835, and held that 
office until 1843. In 1847, he was elected mayor of Rox- 
bury, and was annually reélected until his death in 1851. 
In these public, official, and political positions, he con- 
ducted himself with so much energy, fairness, and ability 
that no partisan ever charged him with any want of patri- 
otism, diligence, or fidelity.* In this, perhaps, he was not 
singular. Massachusetts has had other such public ser- 
vants and officers, but while Gen. Dearborn faithfully 
attended his official duties, he performed an amount of 


* Arthur W. Austin, Esq., at a meeting at West Roxbury, August 5, 1851, 
said: “It has been my fortune through almost the whole of my life to be 
ranked among the political antagonists of General Dearborn, but I have never 
heard his integrity in any quarter questioned or impeached, or anything ad- 
vanced in derogation of his claim to entire personal respect. 

“Tn his characteristics there was nothing selfish, interested, or mercenary; 
haying a value in himself that which was outward did not seem to affect him.” 
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public service for the world at large, without fee or reward, 
which can hardly be matched. Bunker- Hill Monument, 
the Hoosac Tunnel, the Horticultural Society, Mount 
Auburn, and Forest Hills Cemetery, are some of the 
works which speak of his untiring energy and genius. As 
early as 1811, he was appointed by the authorities of Bos- 
ton to deliver the annual fourth-of-July address. It was 
full of fiery indignation at the insults and wrongs from 
Great Britain, and contained a.glowing desire for such a 
monument to be built upon the Charlestown Hills as 
should commemorate the era which gave birth to a nation 
destined to be the most powerful on earth. From that 
day until the final consummation of that grandest monu- 
ment in the world, he was untiring in its advocacy. A 
society was formed, with Webster as its president and 
Everett as its secretary, who labored for years with match- 
less eloquence for this great work. The act of incorpora- 
tion named Dearborn as chairman of the committee to 
solicit subscriptions. The glow of his enthusiasm pro- 
duced the first report, and his continuous efforts by tongue 
and pen kindled and kept alive the brains and hearts of 
those orators who stand confessedly at the head of the 
English-speaking tongue. Every gift of oratory and the 
muses, every appeal to patriotism, every effort of brave 
men and loving women was needed and exercised to pro- 
duce that wonderful monument. Dearborn was chairman 
of the building committee for many years, and Judge 
Warren’s history of the proceedings and debates, the din- 
ners and suppers, the committee meetings and speeches of 
the eight men whom he calls the brightest galaxy that the 
country could produce—Webster, Story, Everett, Dear- 
born, J. C. Warren, Amos Lawrence, Gen. Sullivan, and 
George Blake—fills a portly volume of most interesting 
reading.* It was a task so vast and so difficult of accom- 


* Warren’s History of the Bunker-Hill Monument Association. 
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plishment, and came so near failure and defeat that I 
think it safe to say that without the labors of either Web- 
ster, Everett, or Dearborn it never could have been accom- 
plished.* 


A few weeks ago, in a speech at the Massachusetts 
State Fair, Gov. Butler stated that the Hoosac Tunnel 
was now a self-supporting and paying investment, and 
that the direct increase of value to lands in that vicinity, 
formerly almost valueless, was increased by actual assess- 
ment several millions of dollars. This achievement was 
due more largely to Gen. Dearborn than to any other man 


* Tt is worthy of remembrance in this Society, which owes so much of its 
existence to the Key. Wm. Barry and his late accomplished wife, Elizabeth 
Willard, vice-regent of the Mt. Vernon’s Ladies Association, that the Bunker 
Hill monument was built by her uncle, Solomon Willard. He was unani- 
mously elected architect and superintendent at a full meeting of the building 
committee, Oct. 3, 1825—Webster, Story, Everett, Dearborn, J. C. Warren, 
Amos Lawrence, Gen. Wm. Sullivan, and George Blake (Warren’s “ Hist. of 
Bunker-Hill Mon. Ass.,” p. 199). Warren says: “Every one conceded to 
him wonderful skill, ingenuity, and fidelity.” The building of the monument 
led to the construction of the first railroad in America, and Willard was one 

of the incorporators in March, 1826. Warren says: “Willard refused all 
compensation for his services, which lasted many years; and his services as 
architect and superintendent at ordinary rates, and the amount he saved by 
quarrying his own granite, and in other ways, equalled the whole actual cost 
of the monument. The skill of Willard perfected the whole and made it 
more majestic in its massive composition. He gave to it the strength and 
maturity of his manhood, so that the very soul and fibre of his existence 
were wrought into the mighty fabric from the foundation-stone to the airy 
apex. In view of such sublime devotion, it may be hoped by us that as the 
lover of art, when he visits Rome and views with admiration the dome of 
St. Peters, recalls at once the exalted genius of Michael Angelo, so in future 
ages will the visitor to Bunker Hill, as he gazes upon the imperishable obelisk 
which crowns the metropolis, be reminded of the consummate skill and the 
unmatched, priceless service of SOLOMON WILLARD.” 

Whoever reads Mrs. Barry’s history of this Society (Blanchard’s “ North- 
west,” p. 457) will long remember the great services she and her husband 
have rendered—not so conspicuous as those of her uncle, but no less endur- 
ing, perhaps—in the formation and endowment of the Chicago Historical 
Society. 
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in New England. He was one of the earliest and most 
indefatigable in his endeavors to induce the people of 
Massachusetts to connect the Atlantic with the Hudson 
River. 

As early as 1838, he said, “It is the most remarkable 
commercial avenue which was ever opened by man. It 
has no parallel in the proudest days of antiquity, and in- 
stead of the possibility of its ever being rivalled in any 
country, it will itself be triplicated in extent, for the true 
and ultimate terminus is to be on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean, and the splendid Alexandria of the Columbia 
River will become the entrepot for the products of this 
vast continent, of China and India, of Europe and Africa.” 

In a great railroad convention at Portland in 1850, he 
said, “It is but twenty-five years since I proposed that a 
railroad should be constructed from Boston to the Hud- 
son, and that a tunnel be made through the Hoosac Moun- 
tain. For this I was termed an idiot. An idiot I may 
be, but the road is made and the tunnel through the 
Hoosac Mountain is in course of construction.” He did 
not live to see his desire accomplished.* 


* While in Boston, seeking materials for this paper, I chanced to meet our 
Col. Wentworth and Hon. A. W. H. Clapp of Portland, Me., who served 
together in Congress. Mr. Clapp married the only daughter of Gen. H. A. S. 
Dearborn. He told me that one of Dearborn’s remarkable characteristics 
was the accuracy and tenacity of his memory; and to illustrate this, narrated 
the following anecdote: At the great railroad convention in Portland in 1850, 
there were many delegates from the British Provinces, and among them was 
an aged admiral of the British navy. Gen. Dearborn had never seen the 
admiral; but, in the midst of an eloquent oration on the value of great high- 
ways of communication between different lands and nations, he wandered off 
and described with great power and pathos a country and people somewhere, 
long before, where the yellow fever or the cholera was raging to such an extent 
that almost everybody who had the power to escape went away; but one 
young offieer, who, though fully at liberty to go, voluntarily staid by the 
natives and fought death, disease, and horrors until the plague was staid; then 
turning to the old admiral, whose tears were trickling down his face, Gen. 
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It has been my fortune during the last year to pass 
through the three greatest tunnels of the world—the 
Hoosac, Mount Cenis, connecting France with Italy, and 
St. Gothard, connecting Switzerland and Germany with 
Italy. The last two wonderful works have been built in 
countries enjoying the accumulated skill and capital of 
two thousand years, and were aided by the governments 
of France, Italy, and Germany, and I thought with pride 
that the pioneer of these stupendous works was built by 
a State less than one century old, and owed its existence 
to the efforts of one ardent private citizen. . 

In 1838, he traveled extensively through our western 
country, and filled the Boston newspapers with glowing 
accounts of its natural resources, and stimulated the move- 
ment of Massachusetts’ capital and citizens to this particu- 
lar point. 

His written and spoken contributions to the public, not 
one of which was written for personal reward or gain, 
would fill one hundred volumes. They covered the 
whole range of study and thought. Marshall P. Wilder 
says of him, “No enterprise was too bold for him to 
attempt, no sacrifice was too great for him to make, 
no labor too arduous for him to perform, in order to pro- 
mote the intelligence, the refinement, welfare, and renown 
of his countrymen.”* 


Dearborn welcomed him, as the hero of his tale, to an American audience. 
Mr. Clapp said that later in the day both men were at his house at dinner, 
and when introduced, the admiral asked Gen Dearborn where lie learned the 
particulars of that story. Gen. Dearborn answered, that he had read them 
in an obscure paper of New Brunswick, twenty-five years before, and the 
moment he heard the name of the admiral, all the details came back to his 
memory. 

* IT can not forbear making at least one quotation from Gen. Dearborn to 
show his flowing and eloquent style and as sounding the key-note of his char- 
acter and principles. It is from an address in 1835, before the Massachusetts 
Society for promoting agriculture. He raises his subject at every paragraph 
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In 1829, a few gentlemen around Boston formed the 
present wealthy and successful Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. Gen. Dearborn was its first president and con- 
tinued such for many years. Its annual exhibitions, its 
fairs and banquets have been favored with some of the 
choicest hours and wittiest efforts of Webster, Story, and 
Everett. Dearborn and his successor, Marshall P. Wilder, 
had a way of infusing their own energy into all the men 


from labor to triumph, from the soil to the flower, from the ground to the 
skies : 

“There never has been anything great achieved where there were not diffi- 
culties to be encountered. It is thus that the noblest faculties of the mind 
have been wrought up to the exercise of their highest powers, and man to the 
display of his immeasurafle resources. Every conception of an important 
truth is accompanied by the cheering belief of witnessing its verification; and 
the triumph over obstructions in its development is as exhilarating to the phi- 
losopher and artist as victory to the warrior. It matters not what is the exag- 
gerated magnitude or apparent insignificance of the inquiry, it can not*be 
prosecuted with any prospect of success, unless, there is an ardent disposition, 
accompanied by that indomitable spirit of perseverance which puts at defiance 
all hazards and all odds. Whether the object of accomplishment or investi- 
gation be the construction of a Roman aqueduct or the stringing of a lute, the 
geology of the globe or the anatomy of a beetle, the discovery of a new world 
or a new plant, there must be brought into vigorous action the highest powers 
of intellect and the most zealous determination of purpose. There is nothing 
valuable to man or honorable to nations—not an addition has been made to 
the fund of intelligence—not a step taken in the progress of civilization, which 
has not been the result of intense thought and infinite research. It is one of 
the conditions of our existence—the fiat of Omnipotence—that to attain excel- 
lence in even the humblest vocation, there must be untiring industry, sanguine 
hopes, and great labor. What, indeed, were we but for that unquenchable 
thirst of knowledge which no acquisitions can abate—that restless demand for 
action, which is but increased by fruition, and that aspiring reach of imagina- 
tion, which, finding no terrestrial bounds, ranges from the farthest constellation 
in the zodiac to the realms beyond the skies—to an existence as illimitable as 
‘eternity, and an elevation transcendant as the archangels. Were we not thus 
created and so endowed with an intuitive credence in the immortality of the 
soul, the human race must have remained in a state of the most abject ignor- 
ance and degraded barbarism. It is the inspiration of divinity itself which 
animates and urges us on in the interminable career of intellectual attainments 
and moral grandeur.” 
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of genius in their vicinity. Dearborn possessed an insati- 
able love of the beautiful in nature and art. He studied 
every flower and fruit, every leaf and tree. His orations 
before that society and similar associations through New 
England awakened such an interest in horticulture that 
even before his death the rock-ribbed, rugged old State of 
Massachusetts became more beautifully embellished than 
the Northern Hesperides. Not only did the people near 
Boston clothe their whole earth with beauty, but as a prac- 
tical business operation their exports of fruit increased a 
thousandfold. 

The society which he erected is now one of the richest 
as well as one of the most useful in Boston. I had the 
pleasure of attending its annual exhibition held last Sep- 
tember, and found an elegant stone temple filled with the 
richest profusion of flowers and fruits that any climate has 
yet produced. From the canvas-covered walls looked 
down a company of the most worthy men of Boston, and 
in the first place of honor was a portrait of its first presi- 
dent. That is just and well, but the real record of his 
genius and taste buds and flowers in all the fields and 
groves, the public parks and private walks of New Eng- 
land. As Dr. Putnam said, “There are thousands who 
may never speak his name, who unconsciously follow his 
teachings and copy his ideas in the flowers and trees that. 
adorn their homes and delight their eyes. There is some- 
thing of his influence in the bridal wreath that graces and 
gladdens the brow of beauty. There is something of it 
in the luscious fragrance of every basket of summer fruit 
that enriches the festive board. He, more than any one 
man, put in train those agencies which introduced to the 
knowledge and love of all classes of our people a greatly- 
extended variety both of the useful and ornamental pro- 
ducts of the ground. He loved the beautiful and taught 
his countrymen to love it. He introduced new forms of 
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it and contributed to the permanent adorning of the fair 
face of Nature.” 

It was from this exquisite taste of Dearborn and the 
enthusiastic spirit and warm vitalizing eloquence, with 
which he always carried captive the sympathetic and sus- 
ceptible men with whom he came in contact, that our 
whole Nation is indebted for an entire revolution in the 
way of burying our dead. In 1829, there was no great 
rural cemetery in this country nor in all Europe, excepting 
Pére La Chaise in Paris, but with Gen. Dearborn’s accept- 
ance of the presidency of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society began a new era of sepulture. 

Dr. Bigelow, Judge Story, Edward Everett, Abbot Law- 
rence, and other noble men of Boston had talked of a 
rural cemetery, but when Dearborn took practical hold of 
the matter, selected the ground, planned the improvements, 
measured the walks and drives, then Mount Auburn was 
born, Putnam says, “With an eye so keen to detect the 
beautiful and a heart so warmly loving it, he knew how to 
make the most of every nook and dell, the tangled bog, 
the sandy level, the abrupt declivity, every tree and shrub 
and rock—in a word, he, after God, created Mount Auburn. 
His zeal and vigor, taste and labor, were the most promi- 
nent and efficacious elements in the inception and accom- 
plishment of the work. And there lies Mount Auburn 
with its sacred beauty, its holy fitness for its object, with 
its quiet enclosure, its solemn and tender associations, its 
thousands of gleaming monuments, itself in its entireness 
a magnificent and beautiful monument to him, to his in- 
dustry and taste—his affectionate reverence for the claims 
of the dead and the sorrows of the living.” 

But not here alone; the hills of Roxbury, where Wash- 
ington’s cannon once commanded the British army to eva- 
cuate Boston, offered still greater natural beauties to Dear- 
born’s artistic eye, and he spent not only months but years 
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in developing and beautifying there the Forest-Hills Cem- 
etery. He planned it all and superintended it all, not for 
pay, but for pure love of work and its results. From 
these exquisite models of gardens for the dead sprang 
similar rural cemeteries all over our country, until every 
city and village vied with each other in the sacred work. 
I’ remember well how early my own love for such places 
was awakened. In 1850, I attended the dedication of the 
cemetery at Utica, N.Y., when Mr. William Tracy was the 
orator to a throng of the most gifted men of Oneida. 
There were present the Spensers, Denios, Kirklands, Sey- 
mours, Johnstons, Bacons, Roscoe Conkling and the old 
chief of the Oneidas, nearly one hundred years of age. I 
have visited Mount Auburn, Greenwood, Laurel Hill, Fort 
Hill, Mount Hope, and nearly every cemetery between 
Boston and Buffalo, all of which places, being the highest 
in their vicinity, were once the scenes of Revolutionary 
conflict, and are now dotted with monuments of our dead 
warriors of many wars. I remember, too, my visit to Pere 
La Chaise,* to visit the unmarked grave of Marshal Ney, 
where we chanced to meet old Victor Hugo bearing 
his last son to his tomb,—old Victor Hugo, whose 
description of Waterloo will be read and admired so long 
as a militant world exists; but none of these visits im- 


* On the 28th of December, 1873, I visited this famous cemetery in com- 
pany with Mr. S. H. K., Jr., and his mother, whose thorough culture and 
historical information made every hour agreeable and instructive. 

We had been to the Hotel Dieu, the oldest hospital in Europe, and to Hos- 
pital Lariboissiére, the great modern hospital for the poor. All the avenues 
leading to Pére La Chaise were unusually crowded. After we had visited the 
graves of Marshals Ney, Davoust, and Massena, the poet Beranger, and the 
garlanded sarcophagus of Abelard and Eloise, we turned to leave the cemetery 
and were met by an immense funeral procession, headed by Victor Hugo, 
then about seventy-two years of age, coming to bury the last of his children, 
Francois Victor Hugo, the translator of Shakespeare and a man of the highest 
promise. With him walked Gambetta, Alexandre Dumas, Jules Simon, and 
a host of the leading men of France. Louis Blanc pronounced a touching 
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pressed meas did that to the graves of these Dearborns at 
Forest-Hills Cemetery. They lie on the highest ground of 
that eminence, with beautiful monumental marbles erected 
by a grateful public to their memory. It was a soft and 
lovely September-Sunday sunset, and as I thought of the 
brave and generous and gifted laborers, who, after so much 
work in their country’s service, slept their last sleep within 
sound of the city’s roar and the ocean’s swell, it seemed 
as though the requiem which vibrated from the trees over 
their graves was carried from hill to hill, from the Atlantic 
Ocean to our own resounding shore at Graceland.* 


oration by the side of the old man, and expressed the sympathies which 
throbbed through the hearts of all Paris. 

Surrounded by the tombs of the most famous of the sons of France of this 
century, and by the living celebrities of the new Republic, we looked upon 
the bowed head of Victor Hugo, and forgot in him the statesman, the poet, 
the orator, in utter pity for the #an—for the father—who had given to Pére 
La Chaise the last of his children. The great philanthrepist had claimed for 
forty years that “all humanity was his family.” He now stood without father, 
mother, sister, brother, wife, or child, and while he wept, “all humanity” 
shared his sorrow and took him into its inmost heart. 

* If there was a name more thoroughly embalmed in the hearts of the 
patriots than all others, it was that of Gen. Joseph Warren, who fell at the 
battle of Bunker Hill. Orators, poets, and painters have vied with each 
other to honor his memory. At Forest-Hills Cemetery, on the summits of 
two adjoining hills called Mount Warren and Mount Dearborn, repose the 
bones of those two physicians who fought together in 1775. A deep dell of 
exquisite loveliness runs between the two heights. In the first annual report 
of the Forest-Hills commissioners, Gen. H. A. S. Dearborn suggested the pro- 
priety of erecting a bronze statue of Warren on this hill, named in his honor, 
and near which he was born and lived. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that within a hundred yards of this Hall resides a venerable lady, Mrs. 
Mary P. Tucker (mother of Mr. Joseph F. Tucker, a member of this Society), 
whose father, Professor Hezekiah Packard, was in that famous battle of 1775, 
was present when the remains of Warren were removed from the battle-field, 
and was present in 1825 when Lafayette laid the corner-stone of the monu- 
ment and Webster delivered his immortal oration. 

One of the officers and active members of the Bunker-Hill-Monument Asso- 
ciation was Franklin Dexter, whose widow is a granddaughter of Col. Prescott, 
the commander at the battle. This venerable lady was present on the 17th 
June, 1881, when the beautiful bronze statue of Col. Prescott was unveiled 
and Robert C. Winthrop delivered his masterly oration. 
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There are few names in our history which better repre- 
sent in two generations the record and terrible experiences 
of war and the beaming and beautiful works of peace than 
the Dearborns—few men in two succeeding generations of 
father and son whose history so fully represents the mili- 
tary, political, social, and business operations and vicissi- 
tudes of America. 

The first sprang into undying fame when he hurried 
over the public highway from New Hampshire to Cam- 
bridge after the echo of the guns from Lexington, and 
took his baptism of fire and blood on Bunker Hill. The 
younger gathered his laurels when “grim-visaged war had 
smoothed his wrinkled front”; when his Country was at 
peace with the world, and through the pleasant ways of 
commerce, of art, of letters, of flowers and fruit and poetry, 
he walked through a long life of companionship with the 
most gifted scholars and orators our Country has pro- 
duced. The turbulent energy of all classes of men during 
our contest for independence had not become enervated 
by luxury, and though the younger Dearborn found fort- 
une smiling and a liberal income flowing into his treasury, 
he carried into and through his own generation the rest- 
less energy which he inherited from the warrior of the 
Revolution, and work of every kind was to him the very 
breath of life. He studied all science, all art, all com- 
merce, all literature; he brought home to the minds of | 
men the vast possibilities which lay before our Country in 
the West; and to the hearts of lovers of the beautiful, 
the creations of fancy and the delights of a beautiful home 
and an unrepulsive grave. He, more than any other man 
in New England, made the rock-ribbed homesteads of his 
neighborhood to blossom with flowers and fruits, and its 
graves to perpetuate in external beauty the loftiest ideals 
of those who came to visit their treasures. 

The career of the father coming upon the stage from 
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the sulphur call of Lexington, rolling back the flower of 
British veterans with the most deadly destruction ever to 
that period experienced, and never before or since ap- 
proached, except at New Orleans; marching, swimming, 
starving from Cambridge to Quebec, leading his men 
against the Gibraltar of Canada, made immortal by Wolfe 
and Montgomery; leading his New-Hampshire boys with 
the mad Arnold and the heroic Scammel to the great vic- 
- tory of Saratoga; then beneath the eye of his peerless 
friend and hero on the bloody field of Monmouth; and on 
and on to the glorious culmination at Yorktown:— that 
career seems like the great roll of a thunder-storm, before 
which one stands mute, feeling that the circumstances and 
consequences are all phenomenal, and that none but the 
great God of battles can know what shall come next. 
But the career of the son seems like a beautiful river flow- 
ing through a country at first wild and unnavigable, like 
his own Kennebec or Merrimac, carrying beauty and life 
through all its hills and mountains, its fields and gardens, 
washing the rural homes of men who have learned to love 
Nature for its own sake, proud of their ancestry and look- 
ing fondly at faces and forms made real to them by the 
brush of Copley, Trumbull, and Stuart; homes where 
“plenty leaps to laughing life” under the touch of industry ; 
and where such brains and hearts as Longfellow, Lowell, 
Hawthorne, Holmes, Whittier, Dana, Emerson, and Win- 
throp fill the every-day of their sphere with love and sen- 
timent tuned to harmony. 

Some of you have known and witnessed similar careers 
to the elder Dearborn, but twenty years of peace and 
prosperity have made us feel that organized and hellish 
passion will never again drench our land in blood or fire 
our forts and capitals with flame; and so I repeat, the 
career of the father is phenomenal, and we hope need not 
again be developed in America. 
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But the career of the younger Dearborn is an example 
which all can imitate. His energy, like the steam-locomo- 
tive which he prophesied fifty years ago would yet travel 
from ocean to ocean, will never seem common; his exqui- 
site taste will be the gift only of the few; but no well-born 
American need despair of approximating a career whose 
chief trait was. good-will to all, and a desire to make the 
world richer by commerce, easier by science, and more 
lovely by flowers surrounding every home and embellish- 
ing every grave. 
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At the close of Mr. Goodwin’s lecture, Hon. John Went- 
worth moved that the thanks of the Society be tendered 
to Mr. Goodwin for his able and interesting address, and 
that a copy of the same be requested to be placed in the 
archives of the Society. "And he wished the audience 
would excuse him for saying that he hoped that the re- 
search that Mr. Goodwin had manifested, and that the 
very interesting manner in which he has handled his sub- 
ject would be a model for other lectures. 

“Some of our lectures abound in facts; but these facts 
are not handled in a manner to make them interesting, 
whilst other lectures abound in eloquent expressions with- 
out the facts to make them instructive. This lecture will 
bear repeating; and if Mr. Goodwin was only a profes- 
sional, it would be a good one to travel over the country 
with. JI am surprised that we have never heard from Mr. 
Goodwin before, and I hope we shall often hear from him 
hereafter. I see many around me who are in the habit of 
passing their summers in the vicinity of Hampton, N. H., 
at the ocean beach, where the birthplace of Gen. Dearborn 
is pointed out. Since this lecture, that place will possess 
additional interest. 

“Having expressed my views elaborately as to the public 
services of Gen. Dearborn, at the unveiling of the Memo- 
rial Tablet to mark the site of old Fort Dearborn, 21 
May, 1881, I will say no more of him than that history 
records no other man who was at the battle of Bunker 
’ Hill, the surrenders of Burgoyne and Cornwallis, and then 
took an active part in the war of 1812. He was among 
the very first men to respond to the call of his country, 
and among the very last to leave the field of battle. I 
doubt if there has been a man of such humble preten- 
tions with so valuable and long-continued public services. 
Although born and raised in the same State with Gen. 
Dearborn, and familiar from childhood with the region 
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from which he so promptly started after hearing of the 
battle of Lexington, I have no remembrance of ever see- 
ing him, as he died June 6, 1829; but his son, Gen. Henry 
Alexander Scammell Dearborn, who studied law with my 
professor whilst I was at the Harvard Law University, 
Justice Joseph Storey, I was well acquainted with. When 
that son-in-law of his, who also now lives at Portland, 
Maine, so full-of honors and of the respect of all who 
know him, Hon. Asa W. H. Clapp, was in Congress, he 
was often at Washington and I often met him in Boston, 
and he was at least once in Chicago. He was a man of 
resolution, of great industry, varied tastes and acquire- 
ments—one of those rare men who could gain a reputation 
in handling any matter to which his attention might be 
called. He was a Massachusetts State senator, a congress- 
man, a collector of customs, a soldier of the war of 1812, 
mayor of Roxbury, and an author of great repute. His. 
‘Life of Christ’ was in advance of anything of the kind 
of his day; but its want of denominational bias kept it 
from that publicity to which his research and talents 
entitled it. 

“Mr. President:—I consider that it is one of the main 
objects of historical societies to connect the past with the 
present, and I am always pleased when I can mention 
some living descendant of the honored men concerning 
whom this society is addressed. There is but one descend- 
ant bearing the name of these two honored Gens. Dear- 
born, Henry George Raleigh Dearborn of Roxbury, Mass., 
a resident of Chicago in 1838, and afterward of Winnebago 
County, in this State. There was no one of our early set- 
tlers more respected and now more favorably remembered 
than Henry Thurston of Harlaem, Winnebago County, an 
emigrant from Lancaster, Mass. Mr. Dearborn married 
his daughter, Sarah M., July 6, 1840, a sister of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Thurston, who died in this city, April 20, 1870, 
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the wife of our respected fellow-citizen, Stephen W. Clary, 
and also sister of John H. Thurston, a prominent merchant 
of Rockford, IIL. 

“One of the highest compliments paid to Gen. Dearborn 
is the fact that whilst the names of so many of our streets 
have. been changed to gratify the whims of our aldermen, 
no attempt has been made to change that of Dearborn 
Street. Not only is this the case, but the name of Dear- 
born continues to be prefixed to institutions, enterprises, 
and objects which it is the desire of projectors to honor.” 


Hon. J. Young Scammon said: 


“T rise to second the motion of Colonel Wentworth. 
I was not, like him and General Henry Dearborn, a 
native of the Granite State; but my father was. My 
fathers Eliakim Scammon, like General Dearborn, emi- 
grated to the Kennebec country in Maine at an early 
day, when it was the District of Maine, and both settled 
in the same town, where the early days of my childhood 
and youth were spent. My father lived in the eastern 
part of the town, known as East Pittston, about seven 
miles from the Kennebec River. The Dearborn farm was 
in the west portion of the town, occupying a high and 
commanding situation not far from the river. The village 
of that part of Pittston, called Gardiner, after the separa- 
tion and incorporation of the latter, became a centre of 
trade; and at this point was the ferry, which was on the 
great road from the Kennebec to the: Damariscotta and 
Sheepscot Rivers, and the salt water in the direction toward 
the old town of Wiscasset, the county-seat of Lincoln Co. 
General Dearborn formerly lived in a large two-story house 
in Gardiner, opposite and almost directly in front of the 
ferry landing. His farm on the other side of the river was 
kept in fine order and well stocked. It was a pattern farm. 
I frequently passed it. I recollect how my childish curi- 
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osity was gratified by the novel sight in that country of a 
donkey, which the General sent home from Portugal when 
he was minister to that kingdom. 

“My grandfather, David Young, like General Dearborn, 
was in the Revolutionary War, and among our forces 
which went to Canada to attack Quebec. He was in 
Arnold’s expedition which went up the Kennebec River. 
Our family, like General Dearborn’s, was in politics Jeffer- 
sonian- Republicans, as distinguished from the Federal 
Republicans, and always took an interest in political 
affairs. The Dearborns, Youngs, and Scammons were all 
devoted Republicans. My grandfather represented his 
town in the general court of Massachusetts, before the 
separation, as General Dearborn did in Congress the repre- 
sentative district in which it was situated. 

“T do not recollect ever seeing Gen. Henry Dearborn, 
though I may have done so. His son, Gen. Henry A. S. 
Dearborn, I knew, and have seen him in Chicago. He, at 
one time, about 1838 probably, came to Jacksonville, in 
this State, with a view of making his home here; but he 
found the country entirely too new for his habits of life, 
and left at once for his old home in Massachusetts. When 
I subsequently met him, it was in Hubbard & Co.’s 
warehouse on North:Water Street. He had then, I 
think, been out to visit his son on Rock River. He was 
a very remarkable as well as distinguished man. His 
spare time and thoughts were devoted to matters of 
public and general interest, and he was one of the very 
few men who saw, before the days of railroads with us, 
the great advantage of quick and rapid communication 
between the lake region and the seaboard. I never pass 
Booth’s great piscatory establishment at the corner of 
Lake and State Streets, which is usually overflowing with 
the productions of the waters from Oregon and the Colum- 
bia River to the coast of Maine and the Penobscot, without 
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being reminded that the ‘young general’, as he was called, 
said to me, on the occasion referred to in Hubbard & Co.’s 
warehouse, that railroad communication with the East 
would not only furnish us a market for our cereals and 
other productions, but in return would also bring us fresh 
food for our table from the briny deep. [ was at that 
time greatly interested in promoting railroad communica- 
tion.with the East, preparatory to extending our contem- 
plated roads to the Northwest. The impression he made 
upon me at that short interview has remained to this day. 

“T knew his three sisters. One was married to Hon. 
Joshua Wingate, formerly of Bath, Maine, a member of 
Congress at one time, I think, from the Lincoln district. 
He subsequently removed to Portland, having been 
appointed collector of U. S. customs for that district. 
The other two sisters were married in Pittston, one to Dr. 
James Parker, who was a senator in the general court of 
Massachusetts, and a Republican member of Congress 
before the separation. The other sister, I think a half- 
sister, was married to Mr. Rufus Gay, for many years a 
successful merchant in Pittston and Gardiner. For the 
last three years before I left Maine, in 1835, they resided 
in Gardiner. I was in the habit on Sundays of attending 
a small religious meeting in Gardiner, to which the Parkers 
and Gays both belonged. Sympathy of belief created 
intimate association, and there were probably few months 
during this period that I was not hospitably entertained at 
one or other of these houses on Sunday. These memories 
are among the red-letter days of my life. 

“The name Dearborn has a double charm for me. It 
was associated with all the days of my youth and early 
manhood, and though neither the Dearborn Block nor the 
Dearborn Observatory at the Chicago University was 
named for General Dearborn, they were for a distant rela- 
tive around whose name cluster all the blissful associations 
of my early Chicago life. 
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“T thank the orator of the evening not only for the honor 
he has done to my ancestral home and its early inhabit- 
ants, for the faithful and careful labor which has produced 
so true and faithful historical portraits of the two distin- 
guished General Dearborns, but for the rare skill and grace 
in which he has set those presentations. Never have we 
listened in this hall toa more interesting paper. In his 
paper he combined the orator, the historian, and the essay- 
ist. It is an honor to us and to our institution.” 


Hon. E. B. Washburne said, while offering this vote of 
thanks to Mr. Goodwin, which was so appropriate and well 
deserved, he thought there should be added a resolution 
tendering the warmest thanks and gratitude of the Society 
to the gentlemen whose liberality had secured the admir- 
able portrait of General Dearborn, which was hereafter to 
adorn our walls. Connected as the name of General Dear- 
born was so.intimately with Chicago, the gift of his por- 
trait would always be gratefully remembered. He begged, 
therefore, to move that the cordial thanks of the Society 
be tendered to the donors, whose names were on the tablet. 


Hon. Isaac N. Arnold, president of the Society, said: 


“Before submitting the resolutions, I can not forbear 
expressing the great pleasure with which I have listened 
to the paper which has been read. The subject has not 
only great local but national interest, and the treatment 
has been admirable. Many very interesting papers have 
been read before our Society, but I am sure all will agree 
with me that it is rare for this, or, indeed, any Historical 
Society in the country to listen to one of such merit. It 
is a prose-poem with the accuracy of history. Mr. Good- 
win has united the picturesque description and glowing 
sentiment of poetry and eloquence,” 
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Mr. Arnold then put the question on the resolutions and 
they were unanimously adopted and the meeting adjourned. 


Letter from Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, president of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society: 


“BOSTON, 26th Dec., 1883. 
“DEAR MR. GOODWIN: 

“T received and have read with interest your account of 
the Dearborns in a Chicago newspaper of the 19 inst. You 
will doubtless publish the whole of your paper in pamphlet, 
and I shall be glad to have a copy. My relations with 
both the Generals were close. The father’s last wife was 
my mother’s aunt, Mrs. Sarah Bowdoin—the widow of 
James Bowdoin, son of Governor Bowdoin. She was her- 
self a Bowdoin, the only cousin of her first husband and 
niece of your wife’s ancestress, Elizabeth Bowdoin Pitts. 

“My father’s family always dined with the Dearborns on 
Thanksgiving Day and the Dearborns always dined.at my 
father’s on Christmas Day. They were our nearest of kin 
at that time in Boston, and rarely a week passed without 
their being at our house. 

“The younger General Dearborn was adjutant-general 
of Massachusetts while I was aide-de-camp of more than 
one of our governors—Davis, Armstrong, and Everett— 
and we were much together on parade days and at reviews. 
They were noble men—father and son—for whom I had a 
warm regard. Yours truly, 


“ROB® Cy WINTHROPRS’ 


THE DEARBORNS. iste 


HAWTHORN COTTAGE, BOSTON HIGHLANDS, 
January 7th, 1884. 

My DEAR SIR:—Allow me to thank you for the great 
pleasure the perusal of the sketches of my beloved and 
honored father and grandfather have given myself and 
family. Your treatment of the subject, I think, has 
evinced great good taste and judgment in the selection 
of the most important and interesting periods in their 
history. 

I feel under great obligations to you and the gentlemen 
associated avith you. 

The portrait by Gilbert Stuart was painted in 1812. Of 
the six.attempts. that have been made to copy it, this is 
the most satisfactory. It gives me great pleasure to know 
that a portrait of my grandfather is in the Chicago His- 
torical Society. 

My family unite with me in kind regards. 


Very respectfully, 


H. G. R. DEARBORN. 
DANIEL GOODWIN, Jr. 
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PROCEEDINGS: 


HE regular meeting of the Bostonian Society was 

held at the Council Chamber, Old State- House, 

Boston, May 11, 1886. Mr. Curtis Guild, president, in 
the chair; Mr. Wm. Clarence Burrage, secretary. 

After the election of new members and the reading of 
the regular reports, the president called attention to a 
large number of gifts and loans. Among them was the 
original report of the executors of the Huguenot council- 
lor, James Bowdoin, consisting of fifty-five pages and, 
signed by the executors, Gov. James Bowdoin, James Pitts, 
and Thomas Flucker. Also a book containing hundreds of 
autographs of early Bostonians, with original deeds, bonds, 
receipts, and letters, collected by Daniel Goodwin, Jr. 

A pane of glass from the Royall House, Medford, with 
original signature of Isaac Royall, written with a diamond; 
a photograph of the house formerly occupied by Daniel 
Webster, 37 Somerset Street; a gilded figure of Mercury 
which stood over the stores of Hon. F. W. Lincoln and C. 
G. Hutchinson, and said to be the oldest emblematical 
sign in Boston; an oil portrait of Gen. Benj. F. Butler, 
painted in 1850; a large number of articles in pottery, 
china, and wood, including the Ichabod Nichols punch 
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bowl from Salem; an original prescription by Dr. Joseph 
Warren shortly before his death to James Pitts, in 1775. 

There was also an exhibition of old oil portraits in the 
Council Chamber: 

Susannah Lindall, painted by Smibert in 1728. 

James Bowdoin, by Badger in 1747. 

James Pitts and Elizabeth Bowdoin Pitts, by Black- 
burn in 1757. 

Gen. Wm. Brattle, by Copley in 1756. 

Gen. Henry Dearborn, by Gilbert Stuart in 1812. 

Samuel Pitts of Harvard, class of 1830, crayon by 
Frederick E. Wright. 

Also photographs of Smibert’s portraits of John and 
Elizabeth Lindall Pitts, 1728, and Copley’s portraits of 
Samuel Pitts, Jonathan Mountfort, Gov. Moses Gill, Ste- 
phen Browne, and Mrs. Mary Barron Browne, all painted 
about 1770. 

President Guild introduced Mr. Daniel Goodwin, Jr., of 
the Chicago Historical Society, who delivered an address 
entitled “Provincial Pictures by Brush and Pen.” Mr. 
Guild said Bostonians were always glad to welcome with 
open hand and warm heart any member of the Chicago 
Historical Society who might honor them with their com- 
pany and their assistance. 


Pat cO ale PAPC Waves: 


SMIBERT! BLACKBURN! COPLEY! STUART! 


It may be that somewhere—among some people—the 
sound of these magic names may fall dull and meaning- 
less, but in the old state-house of Boston—or within the 
boundaries of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut—-nay, anywhere on the Atlantic slope from Casco Bay 
to Independence Hall at Philadelphia, the bare mention 
of those old artists calls up a luminous cloud of pictures 
most dear, most venerated. most exhilarating to the native 
American heart, 

At Smibert’s name there rises upon the imagination a 
cloud of colonial governors, councilors, judges, clergymen, 
and their wives and daughters from 1728 to 1750, arrayed 
in wigs and laces, drinking healths to George II and his 
good queen Caroline, at peace with themselves and the 
world. 

Blackburn succeeds and for fifteen years with faithful 
pencil portrays the same class of peaceful, successful, and 
happy colonists. The vision of George II, Queen Caro- 
line, and the wise Walpole ‘fades away, and then rise 
before our mind the excited and stormy political kings of 
thought. The Otises, the Adames, the Warrens, the Bow- 
doins, the Pittses, the Winthrops, the Dexters, the liberty 
men and women of the reign of George III, both in the 
colonies and in the mother-country, struggle into action 
from the Copley canvasses in Faneuil Hall and the Na- 
tional Gallery on Trafalgar Square, and the ancestral 
homes of American patriots. 
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Then in bewildering chaos there rushes upon the brain 
the wild medley of Gilbert Stuart, whose bold pencil gives 
us in colors never excelled in ancient or modern portrai- 
ture the flesh tints and speaking features of Washington, 
Lee, St. Clair, Knox, Dearborn, Brooks, Clarkson, Coffin, 
Decatur, Gates, Mifflin, Perry, Strong, Sullivan, and other 
warriors of that great era, until we seem to hear the roar 
of artillery from ship and shore at Bunker Hill, and leap 
from battle to battle until the glorious consummation at 
Yorktown, 

Following them and “trailing clouds of glory as they 
go” are the illustrious founders of the Constitution, Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, and Jay, and stopping not 
his magic pencil until another generation had settled the 
experiment of a free republican government, he left us 
the shining eloquent eyes of Fisher Ames, Samuel Dexter, 
Edward Everett, and Daniel Webster. 


From 1728, when Smibert here commenced his. rare 
work, to 1828, when Gilbert Stuart laid down his brush, 
these four painters transferred from a transitory theatre 
the forms and features of the leaders of a marvelous 
century, and cold indeed must be the American or British 
heart that throbs not with a quicker and fuller pulse at the 
thought of their great gifts to us and the coming genera- 
tions. 


THE ADDRESS. ji 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE BOSTONIAN SOCIETY: 


~OUR of the pictures which are exhibited to you today 
were painted in this city long before the Revolution. 
They have been absent for one hundred years. During 
most of that time they have hung in the old Brinley man- 
sion at Tyngsbero, where they were taken about 1786, by 
Hon. John Pitts, who was speaker of your Assembly in 
the other end of this State House in 1778. 

Mr. Pitts was married on the Ist of June, 1779, to Mary 
Tyng, the only child of Judge John Tyng, who was for 
many years a leading member of the House and Council, 
and one of the chief judges after the Revolution.* He 
owned an estate of several thousand acres of land on the 
Merrimac, in Dunstable, and gave it the name of Tyngs- 
boro. A conspicuous actor in the exciting drama of the 
Revolution from 1773 to 1785, Mr. Pitts had earned the 
repose of a country life, and he took with him to that 
beautiful estate these pictures of his grandfather, John 
Pitts, the first settler, and his wife, Elizabeth Lindall, 
painted by Smibert about 1730; of his father, James 
Pitts, and of his mother, Elizabeth Bowdoin Pitts, painted 
by Blackburn in 1757; of his grandfather, James Bowdoin, 
by Joseph Badger in 1747; and of his father’s grand- 
mother, Susannah Lindall, by Smibert about 1728. After 
the lapse of 100 years, Mr. Thomas Pitts of Detroit—with 
one exception the only living representative bearing his 
name known to us in the fourth generation from James 


* Diary of Rev. Ebenezer Bridge, second minister of Chelmsford: “1st 
June, 1779. Dined at Judge Tyngs, per invitation, and in ye afternoon 
married Hon. John Pitts and Miss Tyng, dr. of ye Judge, fee a Johannes 
gold. Ton. James Bowdoin and wife with other company there.” 
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Pitts, the councillor—has endeavored to make a colonial 
collection of the family portraits of his ancestors, and 
these oil portraits have taken up their line of march for 
that distant West which was scarcely known of men when 
the originals of these pictures were living. 

Thanks to this Society, there is no spot where the pict- 
ure of the Councillor James Pitts could so appropriately 
be exhibited. Where once stood his mansion now stands 
the Howard Atheneum. The old Brattle-Street church, 
where he was baptized in 1710, married in 1732, and where 
he worshiped until the Revolution, has long since passed 
away. The warehouses, the stores, the markets he helped 
to erect, the white-winged vessels he and his sons sent to 
all parts of the world, no longer exist; but here stands the 
council-table at which he sat and here are the same walls 
which echoed his earnest whig sentiments when all America 
was trembling with excitement in the struggles which pre- 
ceded the birth of a great republic. 

The name of his father-in-law, James Bowdoin, whose 
picture is exhibited here for the first time, is well known 
to local antiquarians, but to the great mass of our country- 
men has been obscured by the illustrious career of his son 
James, the governor, and his grandson James, the minister 
to Spain and chief patron of Bowdoin College. 

In the sketches I am privileged to place before you to- 
day, I beg to begin, not with that grandest drama of the 
world’s history, the birth of the American Republic, but 
two hundred years ago, at LaRochelle, on the sunny west- 
ern shore of France, and at the craggy harbor of Lyme 
Regis, on the southwestern coast of England. In those 
romantic and beautiful sea-coast towns were passed the 
early play-days of James Bowdoin, the Huguenot, and 
John Pitts, the Puritan, whose painted forms look down 
upon us from these council walls. 

Mr. Pitts was born in 1668, in those dark days when the 
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awful reaction from the principles of Milton and Locke, 
Hampden and Sidney, had replaced the Stuarts on the 
throne, and Charles II was intensifying all the crimes of 
his father. 

Mr. Bowdoin was born in 1676, when Louis XIV, at 
the height of his grandeur, kept the English king and his 
ministers paid pensioners to minister to his own ambition 
and left him free to prosecute his war upon Spain, that 
great empire which had already commenced to fall to 
pieces. Bowdoin-was born in that beautiful harbor which 
came into possession of England’s king, Henry II., as a 
dowry of his wife Eleanor, but which had long since passed 
back into the possession of the French. His father, Pierre 
Baudouin, was, by tradition, an educated and successful 
physician. 

In 1598, at the neighboring sea-coast town of Nantes, 
under the reign of Henry IV, was promulgated that 
famous edict which pretended to secure to the Protestants 
of France the freedom to worship God in their own way, 
to maintain schools and universities, and to hold civil and 
military office. For nearly one hundred years, despite the 
adverse genius of Richelieu, Mazarin, and Colbert, the 
Huguenots developed and grew, until on the 18th of Octo- 
ber, 1685, the corrupt and designing Louis XIV procured 
the revocation of the edict of liberty, and more than four 
hundred thousand of the best citizens of France were 
driven beyond her territory, happier far, though bereft of 
country, than the great myriad which was tortured and 
massacred at home. 

Dr. Bowdoin with his wife and four children first fled to. 
Ireland and then to Casco Bay, where they as narrowly 
escaped from the tomahawk of the savages of the woods 
as they had from the swords of the savages of Louis XIV. 
The family finally settled in this city in 1690, when the 
subject of our text was in his 15th year. The recent 
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accession of William and Mary to the throne of Gt. Britain 
had renewed, or more properly it might be said, begun the 
prosperous career of that great empire on the broad ocean 
of constitutional liberty. Her Colonies snared her pros- 
perity, and young Bowdoin, spared from religious frenzy 
in France and the fires which consumed their first home at 
‘Casco Bay, was enabled in fifty years to amass a fortune 
of more than £600,000, old tenor, a fortune at that time 
quite unprecedented in America. The highest honors of 
the Province were bestowed upon him. He was overseer 
of the poor, justice, and of the quorum, and member of 
the king’s council. 

Mr. Bowdoin’s family life must have been particularly 
interesting. He was first married about 1706, and was 
then a supporter of the old French church and also of the 
famous Brattle-Street or Manifesto Church, organized 
about 1698. Of this marriage survived him a daughter, 
Mary Bayard, who became the mother of Mrs. Gen. 
St. Clair, and a son, William, who was a prominent citizen 
and was father of Sarah, who married her cousin, James 
Bowdoin, both of whom, though dying childless, will 
be known for untold generations by the Bowdoin boys 
as patrons of the learned college at Brunswick. She 
is also remembered by many of your citizens as the 
wife of that grand old hero of the Revolution, Henry 
Dearborn, whose portrait, by Gilbert Stuart, looks down 
onus from the south wall of this chamber. By a strange 
coincidence this rare work of art will go to our great 
Northwest with the Bowdoin and Pitts portraits, and will 
find its home in the Calumet Club of Chicago, as a gift 
from some generous members of the Commercial Club.* 

In 1714, Mr. Bowdoin married for his second wife Han- 
nah Pordage, a descendant for several generations of Pil- 
grim and Puritan families. Her mother was Elizabeth 


* See Appendix. 
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Lynde, a sister of Chief-Justice Benjamin Lynde, daughter 
of Simon Lynde and Hannah Newdigate. Mrs. Bowdoin 
was first cousin of Chief-Justice Benjamin Lynde, who 
presided at the trial of Capt. Preston for the Boston 
massacre of 1770. The first daughter of this marriage, 
Elizabeth Bowdoin—half French, half New England—was 
born April 25,1717. Her father was then rich, benevo- 
lent, social, and"happy, and while she is growing up ready 
to become the bride of James Pitts in her 16th year, let 
us go back to the lovely sea-coast of County Dorset, 
England, in 1694. 

Lyme Regis in the olden times of Merrie England was 
the home of kings. It was chartered in the thirteenth 
century, and was a port of great importance in the reign 
of Edward IIL. for whom it provided three ships to assist 
in the siege of Calais in 1346. 

Over this borough in 1694, during the reign of William 
and Mary, presided a mayor named Baruth Pitts. I have 
never sought to trace his genealogy. I have his original 
manuscript letter written to his son John, who was tossing 
on the Downs on board the Sea-Horse of London, ready 
for a favorable wind to sail from Plymouth Sound to New 
England, and I know from that letter and from the kind 
of son he sent here that his patent of nobility came direct 
from the God of nature, stamped and sealed by the hand 
of the infinite Father of all men. To those of you who 
“are familiar with the letters of Gov. John Winthrop to his 
son, published in this city in 1864-7, by his illustrious de- 
scendant, you could easily imagine this letter to have been 
penned by the old Governor himseif—the quaint purity of 
style, the absolute trusting piety of the christian, and the 
sagacious mind for business alike appear in both. But let 
the letter speak for itself: 

(Superscribed): For my Sonne John Pitts, aboard the Sea-horse 
of London in Plymouth Sound. In Plymouth. 
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(Endorsed): My dear Father’s letter. 
Lyme, 19th April, 1694. 


SonNE JoHN:—I received yo™ of the 13h instant from the 
Downs, and we are all glad of your welfare there and hope you 
will have a fair wind in due time to carry yo" to yo" designed 
port; yo™ brother or I will write M*° Micholl as soon as you leave 
England; and I will do my utmost about Sontor’s bills, if he be 
returned in the Virginia fleet; yo’ brother hath a letter from Mr. 
Quattios with bills on Mr. Ford of London, accepted for 250%, 
the full ballance of yo’ acct with which he will pay every one 
what is their due as soon as the money is received, which will be 
in about 24 days more, the bills being drawn at 60 days; I ad- 
vised him to retain 9's of Col. James’ ballance till he delivered 
Mr. Lutar’s bills, which he intends to do. If you can have an 
opportunity to come from Plym® hither we shall be glad to see 
‘you. Whether Mr. Edwards hath ordered his goods at Plym® for 
yo" we are not certain, but Mr. Doracott (in whose custody it is) 
can acquaint you, he having an order about it; Col. James would 
send some goods there were he sure you would stop long enough 
to take it in, but we give him no encouragement. 

If you cannot have the time to come for Lyme, our prayers 
shall be for you that God would preserve and keep you in safety 
in your voyage. God is the best convoy and the safest hope, who 
will not fail to preserve those that commit themselves into his 
hands. It is good to look unto him in all cases and at all times, 
to behold his wonders in the deep waters and to fear before him, 


to pray to his name and to put our whole trust and confidence in , 


him, who is good to all that fear him and cast their care upon 
him. Mind God every day and he will take care of you every 
day. Especially spend your time well on the Sabbath day that 
your example may encourage others to do the like, which will be 
acceptable unto God (read the 58 Isiah, 13, 14 verses to.this end). 
Let your first thoughts be upon God every morning to pray to 
him, and your last thoughts every evening to commit yourself to 
him; this is the way to engage an omnipotent power for your 
protection. Seriously weigh these things and practice them, for 
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it is for your life. And as you intend to continue some time in 
New England, we desire the Lord to guide and direct you in all 
your ways and to preserve you from all evil, that in due time we 
may see each others faces with comfort. Let God’s glory be your 
principal end in all your undertakings and then God will order all 
things for your present and future good, into whose hands we 
commit you, desiring the Lord to bless you in soule and body 
and rest, Yo" loving father, 


Bar: Pitts. 


In 1694, only four years later than his Huguenot friend, 
John Pitts arrived and settled in Boston; and it is not 
unworthy of notice that the advent of these two young 
men destined to become such leaders in the new Province 
occurred just at a pivotal period in the world’s history. 

It was in this year and the very month of the year when 
John Pitts sailed from Plymouth that the Bank of England 
was chartered, and that system of banking inaugurated 
which has revolutionized the habits and customs of the 
whole civilized world, stimulating industry, manufactures, 
and commerce, until today the poorest laborer in our midst 
enjoys many luxuries unknown in 1694 to the royal fami- 
lies of Europe. 

It was in 1691 that ie province of Massachusetts was 
chartered by William and Mary, of blessed memory. 

It was in 1690 that Locke completed his remarkable 
work on “Civil Government,” which was reprinted in many 
editions in America. 

It was an era when men began to think and to say and 
to print the idea that the STATE ought to exist for the 
citizen and not exclusively for the king. 

On the 30th of September, 1696, there was recorded in 
liber 14 of Suffolk deeds a power of attorney from John 
Audlie, County Devon, Eng., to John Pitts, to take charge 
of certain property he had inherited here. It recites: 
“Now, in consideration of the trust I have in John Pitts 
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of Lyme Regis, now resident of Boston, N. E., I make my 
friend John Pitts my attorney. I set my hand and seal: 
and Baruth Pitts, Mayor of the Burrough of Lyme Regis, 
hath set his seal sexto die August, 1695. John Audlie.” 

The young merchant made rapid progress, for on the 
10th of September, 1697, he married Elizabeth Lindall, 
the daughter of James and Susannah Lindall. And here 
I call your attention to the portrait of that early dame of 
New England, painted by Smibert about 1728, at least 
two generations older than your matchless professor's 
“Dorothy Q.” She died in 1733, at an advanced age. 

From the marriage of John Pitts and Elizabeth Lindall 
came Elizabeth, who married Hugh Hall and whose son, 
Pitts Hall, graduated at Harvard in 1747; Sarah, who 
married Wm. Stoddard; a son, Thomas Pitts, who gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1727; and lastly a son, JAMES, the 
councillor, whose portrait by Blackburn is here today. 
He was born in 1710, and on the 15th of October was 
baptized by Dr. Benjamin Colman in the Brattle-Street 
Church. He entered Harvard in 1727, and was placed 
second in rank in a class of thirty-four. In John Quincy 
Adams’ “Life of John Adams,” page 14, he says: 

“The distinction of ranks at Harvard University was 
observed with such punctilious nicety that, in the arrange- 
ment of every class, precedence was assigned to every 
individual according to the dignity of his birth, or to the 
rank of his parents. This custom continued until the class 
which entered in 1769, when the substitution of the alpha- 
betical order in the names and places of the members of 
each class may be considered as a pregnant indication of 
the republican principles which were rising to an ascen- 
dency over those which had prevailed during the colonial 
state of the country.” 

The only predecessor of James Pitts in the class of 1731 
was Judge Russell, and he was followed by a Sparhawk, a 
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Gookin, a Sewall, and a Cushing. In the class of 1745, 
numbering twenty-four, his brother-in-law James Bowdoin 
also ranked second, his father having been for many years. 
one of the king’s council. Among Mr. Pitts’ college-mates 
were Gov. Jonathan Belcher, Chief-Justice Peter Oliver, 
Prof. John Winthrop—the last his warm co-patriot in the 
council for many years.* 

Just before James Pitts graduated, his father died, March 
31, 1731, leaving him, in his twenty-first year, sole heir to 
a fortune and an.established business. On the 26th of 
October, 1732, he married Elizabeth Bowdoin, in her six- 
teenth year, the beautiful daughter of the councillor, James 
Bowdoin, and Hannah Pordage. Bowdoin was the wealthi- 
est man in New England at that time, and his connection 
must have been of great advantage to Mr. Pitts, financially 
and socially. In March, 1733, Mr. Pitts became sole exec- 
utor and principal legatee of his grandmother Susannah, 
wife of James Lindall and afterward wife of John Jacobs, 
who left a large estate. September 8, 1747, Mr. Bowdoin 
died, leaving a will, appointing James Pitts, James Bow- 
doin, and Thomas Flucker his executors. 

On the 31st of May, 1757, these three executors, all of 
whom were then or shortly afterward members of the 
council, filed their final report with the Hon. Thomas 
Hutchinson, judge of probate for the County of Suffolk. 
The report bears the signature of Jamies Bowdoin, James. 
Pitts, and Thomas Flucker in three different places, and 
loses no interest from the fact that so soon thereafter the 
two James were among the leaders of the patriot cause, 
while their brother-in-law Flucker, as secretary of the 
province, and Hutchinson, as governor, were conspicuous 
on the side of George III. In the name of Mr. Wm, 
Bridge Brinley, a descendant of both Councillors Bowdoin 


* In some of the following pages the author has drawn freely upon his. 
own printed but not published memorial of James Pitts and his sons. 
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and Pitts, I have the pleasure of giving you this remarka- 
ble executors’ report, which will repay a careful examina- 
tion. It contains fifty pages of entries, amounting to over 
£600,000 old tenor, or £82,875 sterling—about 430,000 
sterling more than Gov. John Hancock inherited from his 
uncle Thomas. It begins with a diyision of £74,319 of 
personal property, etc. James Bowdoin (the future goy- 
ernor) is first charged with 45166 for household furniture, 
wearing apparel, and three negroes; 41238 for four wheel- 
chaise, etc.; 41388 for 504 oz. of silver-plate. 

Wm. Bowdoin is charged £1828 for coach, etc., cozned 
silver, etc.; 41388 for 504 oz. of plate. 

James Pitts and Thomas Flucker are each charged £694 
for 252 oz. of silver-plate, and Mary Bayard’s children are 
charged with the same amount. Then 437,000 worth of 
real estate in the County of Suffolk are divided by parti- 
tion deed. 

In the list of £600,000 of assets are many curious items, 
for example: Nov. 4, 1747, cash found in the pocket of 
J.B, 42. Ditto in the escritoire and chest, £4635.16.4. 
The great mass of assets are of bonds and mortgages. 
There are several hundred of those by men in all parts of 
the province, varying from £10 to £15,000, all admitting 
an indebtedness in “lawful silver money of the Province of 
the Massachusetts Bay in New England,” conditioned for 
the payment “of so many ounces of coined silver of stef- 
ling alloy, or of so many ounces of coined standard gold, 
both Troy weight.” Among the assets are the rents of 
Zths of Long Wharf, owned by him. 

The credit side of the account shows many items of 
interest touching the customs of the time, for instance: 
the funeral expenses amount to over £5000, for the coffin 
and coffin furniture, for rings, plain and stone, for coaches, 
for wigs, for hats, for shoes, attendance, etc. Among the 
items are legacies for Andrew Lemercier, pastor of the 
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French Church, and Dr. Cooper, of Brattle-Street Church, 
and Rev. Mr. Tuttle, minister of Bedford; for education of 
George Leslie at college; to John Osborne for balance of 
account with the committee of war; to Dr. Wm. Bullfinch, 
for medical services; and to Benjamin Pratt, Wm. Story, 
James Otis, and James Otis, Jr., for legal services; to Jacob 
Wendell,* overseer of the poor of Boston, and to the poor 
of the French Church; and to Joseph Badger, for drawing 
the picture which we have here today. 

Mr. Bowdoin died one week later than the Rev. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Colman, the originator of the Brattle-Street Church, 
and who was his pastor for fifty years.+ 

The first steps toward organizing this celebrated church 
was in 1697, and in the words of President Quincy (His- 
tory of Harvard Univer., t-132) was the first fruit of that 
religious liberty which the charter of Wm. and Mary intro- 
duced into Massachusetts. Brattle Close was deeded to 
the new society in 1698, and the new meeting-house 
erected in 1699. James Bowdoin and John Pitts were 
among the first members of this manifesto church, and 
continued so the balance of their lives. I have here the 
original receipt from Thomas Brattle to John Pitts for £15 
for pew No. 22 in this church, dated April 30, 1700. 

It is curious to notice that when the first church was 
destroyed, and a new one erected in 1772, the sons of the 
first settlers were among the donors; Gov. Bowdoin giving 
#200 and James Pitts £100. 


* Great-grandfather of Prof. Holmes. 


+ “Rey. Dr. Coleman’s funeral, Sept. 2, 1747. A vast procession at ye 
funeral; ’t was observd yt 66 couple, being ye males of ye Chh. and ye Col- 
league Pastor in deep mourng before ye corps—Six Senior Pastors. Pall- 
bearers with hat-bands down; 109 couple of mourners and men—among ye 
latter ye Council—a grt no. of Ministers, 4 Episcopal, among we Mr. 
Hooper, newly from England; 46 couple of women; 4 coaches, in ye first 
of we ye Governor; 8 4-wheel chaises and 7 common.”—Key. IX. Parkman’s 
MSS. Diary, 14 N.-E. Gen. Reg., 214. 
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In addition to his private business and the settlement of 
the estates of his father and grandmother, the management 
of the estate of James Bowdoin brought upon Mr. Pitts 
an immense labor. Mr. Bowdoin was chief member of the 
Kennebec Company, who owned many thousand acres of 
land on the Kennebec River, which, with its fall of 1000 
feet in 150 miles, presented a grand field for improvement. 
At that time, under George II, the colonies were at peace 
with England, and the warmest cordiality existed between 
them. The crafty Walpole and the good queen, Caroline, 
always carried out the doctrine of expediency and keeping 
the nation at peace. The queen died in 1737, and Walpole 
resigned in 1742. 

The merchants of Boston had for years carried on a 
profitable trade with foreign nations, and had grown 
wealthy and lived in luxury and ease. Boston was then 
the largest and finest city in America, and larger and 
better built than any city in England, except London. 
They were in constant communication with the mother 
country, and read the books then coming out by the old 
English and Scotch worthies. Mr. John Oldmixon, of 
England, published in 1741 a second edition of his “Brit- 
ish Empire in America,” in which he says: 

“Conversation in Boston is as polite as in most of the 
cities and towns in England, many of their merchants 
having traded in Europe, and those that stayed at home 
having the advantage of society with travellers; so that a 
gentleman from London would almost think himself at 
home at Boston, when he observes the number of people, 
their houses, their furniture, their tables, their dress, and 
conversation, which, perhaps, is as splendid and showy as 
that of the most considerable tradesman in London. Upon 
the whole, Boston is the most flourishing town for trade 
and commerce in the English America. Near 600 sail of 
ships have been laden here in a year for Europe and the 
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British Plantations. The goodness of the pavement may 
compare with most in London.” 

They were deeply imbued with the theories and teach- 
ings of government of Milton, Sidney, Hampden, Pym, 
and Locke. 

It will require little imagination to fill up a lovely pict- 
ure of the Pitts home from 1732 to 1760. Youth, health, 
wealth, success, college acquaintances, social life of the 
best and purest kind, and characters of inflexible virtue 
and independence, as exhibited in their future public life, 
must have combined to make an ideal home. 

In 1753, their oldest son, John, born in 1738, entered 
Harvard, and his father at forty-three and his mother at 
thirty-six kept alive the freshness of life that needed not, 
in their case, any renewal. Among his college-mates were 
John Adams, John Hancock, John Wentworth, David 
Sewali, S. H. Parsons, and Jonathan Trumbull. What a 
galaxy of stars! How Grandmother Bowdoin Pitts, only 
thirty-six years old when her boy was a freshman, and 
only forty when he was a graduate, must have enjoyed the 
college days of those boys! This beautiful portrait of her 
by Blackburn was painted in 1757, the year her son John 
graduated. 

All of the sons entered into business with their father. 
They are all spoken of as merchants, engaged in building 
and buying ships and using them in foreign trade with the 
Bermudas and other places.* James Pitts was for many 
_ years treasurer of the Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge among the Indians. I have a copy of a bond 
for £2000 by John Kneeland and Nathaniel Cary to him 

* There is an interesting account of the Bermudas in “ Harper’s Magazine,” 
December, 1873, page 484, and a beautiful picture of Pitts Bay. It says 
that during our Revolution their sympathies were warmly enlisted in favor 
of the colonies and states; that a large amount of gunpowder disappeared 


mysteriously from there in 1775, two months after the battle of Bunker Hill. 
Probably the Pitts family could have explained its change of base. 
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as such treasurer, in 1773, conditioned for the payment to 
him of one-third of the whole estate of Richard Martyn, 
under his will, for the use of that society. 

James Pitts’ residence for many years was on the spot 
where the Howard Atheneum now stands. It is said by 
Drake & Bridgman that Mr. Pitts’ Boston home was a 
favorite meeting-place for the patriotic clubs. He and all 
his boys were Sons of Liberty. John Adams, in his diary, 
February 15, 1771, speaks of “going to Mr. Pitts’ to meet 
the Kennebec Company—Bowdoin, Gardiner, Hallowell, 
and Pitts.* There I shall hear philosophy and politics in 
perfection from H.; high-flying, high church, high State 
from G.; sedate, cool moderation from Bowdoin; AND 
WARM, HONEST, FRANK WHIGGISM FROM PITTS.” 

January 10, 1771, he says: ‘“‘Dined at John Erving’s with 
Gray, Pitts, Hancock, Adams [Samuel], Townsend, and 
others.” 

June ,30;- 1772, he. says: “It has’ been my fate tol be 
acquainted, in the way of my business, with a number of 
very rich men—Gardiner, Bowdoin, Pitts, Hancock, Rowe, 
Lee, Sargent, Hooper, and Doane. There is not one of 
those who derives more pleasure from his property than I 
do from mine; my little farm, and stock, and cash, afford 
me as much satisfaction as all their immense tracts, exten- 
sive navigation, sumptuous buildings, their vast sums at 
interest, and stocks in trade yield to them.” 

At the hospitable board of James Pitts must often have 
been seen the form of Samuel Adams. There was through 
all their lives the most cordial friendship between the Pitts 
and that old hero, and among the subscribers to pay his 
debts are the names of Hon. James Pitts and Hon. James 
Bowdoin, James Pitts, Jr., Richard Dana, Samuel Dexter, 
Dr. Joseph Warren, John Erving, and John Hancock. 


* Both Gardiner and Hallowell belonged to the government party and 
were proscribed and banished in 1778. 
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Mr. Pitts, after filling many inferior offices, such as over- 
seer of the poor, justice of the peace, visitor of schools, etc., 
was elected to the highest in the gift of the people on the 
28th of May, 1766, that of a member of the council. 
Under the charter of the Massachusetts Colony, the gov- 
ernor was appointed by the British king, and the people 
elected a house of representatives—only men of property 
and, up to 1764, only members of some christian church 
could vote; so that three-quarters of the community was 
excluded, and the better elements of society controlled 
these elections. This annual election was an important 
day in old Boston. The church members and property ° 
owners met in a body, and, before voting, had divine ser- 
vice and a sermon from some minister selected by the 
selectmen of Boston, a body of seven men, to whom the 
affairs of the city were committed. At the annual meet- 
ing in May, 1775, after the king and parliament had legis- 
lated out of office the old council and judges of the colony, — 
Samuel Langdon, the president of Harvard University, 
preached the annual sermon from the text: “And I will 
restore the judges as at the first, and thy councilors as at the 
beginning; afterward thou shalt be called the city of right- 
eous, the faithful city.’ The house of representatives, 
elected directly by the people, sitting with the last council, 
elected a new council, which was limited to twenty-eight, 
and these two houses and the governor constituted the 
government for the colony as a unit, the governor having 
the right to veto or negative the election of any councilor. 
These twenty-eight councilors were to the State what the 
United States senate is to the United States, or the house 
of lords is to Great Britain. 

From May, 1634, to August, 1774, these two houses sat 
apart, and were coordinate and coequal branches, the 
assent of both being necessary to make a law. 

To this high position in the State, Mr. Pitts and his 
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brothers-in-law Bowdoin and Thomas Flucker were, for 
many years, annually elected by the house of representa- 
tives and the outgoing council, and for several years it 
chanced that one of the twenty-eight was Judge Gamaliel 
Bradford,* grandfather to Mrs. Samuel Pitts. 

The stamp act which had excited the people of New 
England almost to frenzy, and had nearly brought on a 
revolution in fact, as it did in spirit, was repealed by the 
king and parliament on the 18th of March, 1766. The 
intelligence reached Boston on the 16th of May, and was 
received with great manifestations of joy and a celebration. 
At the annual election on the 6th of May, Samuel Adams, 
Thomas Cushing, James Otis, and John Hancock were 
chosen representatives for Boston. This was the opening 
of the political career of the famous John Hancock, 
Samuel Adams, and Joseph Hawley, and in the same 
general court began the political official career of the 
patriot, James Pitts. The general court, filled with the 
spirit of liberty, dropped the crown officers, five Tories 


* Hon. Gamaliel Bradford was a great-grandson of William B., second 
governor of Plymouth Colony. He shared largely in all the duties of the 
public offices in that town. He was a friend of education, and did much 
toward the maintenance and improvement of the public schools. He for 
several years represented the town in the legislature, and during the trying 
period from 1764 to 1770, was a member of the executive council. He was 
for many years judge of the county court. He also held command of the 
company of militia in his native town, and, about 1750, was raised to the 
command of the regiment with the rank of colonel. In his declining years, 
he witnessed with patriotic ardor the uprising of the sons of liberty, and, 
though his heart was with them, he was unable by active exertion to assist 
in the crowning glories of true-born freemen. He died in Duxbury, April 
24, 1778, having nearly reached his seventy-fourth year. (Wéinsor’s Hist. of 
Duxbury, page 148.) 


+ Wm. Tudor expressed the public opinion of Maj. Hawley in this all- 
comprehensive eulogy (p. 260): 

“Fle was a patriot without personal animosities; an orator without vanity; 
a lawyer without chicanery; a gentleman without ostentation; a statesman 
without duplicity; and a christian without bigotry.” 
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from the list of councilors, and in their place elected James 
Pitts, Samuel Dexter, and others. 

In his diary for that day (II. 195), John Adams ex- 
claimed: “What a change! This day seems to be the 
literal accomplishment of a prophecy of Mr. Otis two or 
three winters ago. ‘The day is hastening on with large 
strides when a dirty witless rabble shall go down with 
deserved infamy to all posterity!’ Thus the triumph of 
Otis and his party are complete.” On the next day, Gov. 
Bernard negatived Mr. Dexter's election, but allowed Mr. 
Pitts to stand. He first took his seat in this chamber on 
the 2d of June, 1766, and from that day on until the last 
meeting, in June, 1774, no member was so regular in his 
attendance as he.* 

On the 7th of June, 1766, the council adopted an elo- 
quent address of congratulation to Gov. Bernard, and it 
was presented by Messrs. Brattle, Gamaliel Bradford, 
James Pitts, Thomas Flucker,+ and Powell. 

On the 27th of October, 1768, an address was signed by 


* Record of his first meeting: “Province of the Massachusetts Bay. 

“At a Council held at the Council Chamber in Boston upon Monday, the 
2d day of June, 1766; sitting the General Court. 

“Present: His Excellency, Francis Bernard, Esq., Governor; Andrew Bel- 
cher, James Bowdoin, John Bradbury, Gamaliel Bradford, Wm. Brattle, 
John Chandler, Samuel Danforth, John Erving, Thomas Flucker, Harrison 
Gray, John Hill, Thomas Hubbard, Benjamin Lincoln, Timothy Paine, 
James Pitts, Jeremiah Powell, Nathaniel Ropes, Isaac Royal, James Russell, 
Royall Tyler. 

Mr. Pitts had the company of both of his brothers-in-law, Bowdoin and 
Flucker, and Mr. Bowdoin had the company also of his father-in-law, John 
Erving. According to Sabine less than half of these councilors embraced 
the patriot cause. 


+ Thomas Flucker married Judith Bowdoin in 1744, the only full sister 
of Mrs. Pitts. He was, in 1774, secretary of the province and a mandamus 
councilor—sided with the loyalists, went to London and died there in 1783. 
His daughter Lucy married Maj.-Gen. Henry Knox, who was secretary of 
war from 1785 to 1795. Drake says: “She was a lady who, after the Revo- 
lution, became a principal ornament of the first circle of America.” 
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the council to Gen. Gage, reminding him that the people 
had been misrepresented; that the disorders in the town 
had been greatly magnified, and spoke of his candor, gen- 
erosity, and justice as a safeguard to counteract the mis- 
representations which had been made by the enemies of 
the town. They endeavored to convince him that there 
was no occasion for so great a number of troops in the 
place, and hoped he would have them removed to the 
castle. This was signed, among others, by James Pitts, 
Samuel Dexter, James Bowdoin, and Gamaliel Bradford. 

Gen. Gage thanked them for the honor done him, but 
declined to remove the troops, which led to constant 
troubles with the people, and in 1769 the council and 
house refused to do any public business so long as the 
troops were there, stationed within reach of their halls, 
upon “which Gov. Bernard adjourned them to meet at 
Cambridge; and then they refused to proceed to business 
at Cambridge, because their removal was illegal; but in 
June they proceeded to business there under protest, and 
on the 27th they petitioned the king for his removal- 
From thence till the final rupture with England, Mr. Pitts 
was annually elected to the council, and sat as a law- 
maker and executive officer in the halls of Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he had for four years been a pupil. 

More literally true, perhaps, than was intended were the 
words of the orator, John Quincy Adams, to the school- 
boys of Boston, in Faneuil Hall in 1826, when he said: 
“Tt was by the midnight lamps of Harvard Hall that were 
“conceived and matured, as it was within these hallowed 
‘walls that were first resounded the accents of that Inde- 
‘pendence which is now canonized in the memory of those 
“by whom it was proclaimed.” 

Robert C. Winthrop, in his life of Bowdoin, says: “It 
would not be easy to overstate the importance to the 
ultimate success of American liberty and independence, of 
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the course pursued by the council and house of repre- 
sentatives of Massachusetts, during the greater part of this 
period—a controversy, beginning as early as 1757, and 
which lasted till the final independence. Indeed, if any 
one would fully understand the rise and progress of Revo- 
lutionary principles on this continent; if he would under- 
stand the arbitrary and tyrannical doctrines which were 
asserted by the British ministry, and the prompt resistance 
and powerful refutation which they met at the hands of 
our New-England patriots, he must read what are called 
The Massachusetts State Papers, containing the messages 
of the governor to the legislature, and the answers of the 
two branches of the legislature to the governor. He will 
find here almost all the great principles and questions of 
that momentous controversy :—Trial by Jury, Regulation 
of Trade, Taxation without Representation, the Stamp 
Act, the Tea Tax, and the rest, stated and argued with 
unsurpassed ability and spirit.” Daniel Webster, in his 
oration at Bunker Hill, speaks of these State papers with 
equal praise, as did Chatham and Burke, in England. 
Gov. Hutchinson says that Bowdoin, as chairman of the 
committee in the council, was without a rival, and, being 
united in principles with the leading men in the house, 
measures were concerted between him and them, and from 
this time the council, in scarcely any instance, disagreed 
with the house. 

During the ten years of continual warfare between the 
king and his ministers, and governors and officers, on the 
one side, and the council and assembly of Massachusetts, 
and the people, on the other side, James Pitts was inflexi- 
bly on the side of the people and liberty, and against the 
royal prerogative. This battle was peculiarly hard in ‘the 
council, for there the king had a stronger party than in the 
house. The town meetings and the house of representa- 
tives were always for American liberty and against every 
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usurpation of the crown; but the governor and lieutenant- 
governor were appointed directly by the crown, and the 
governor had a right to veto or negative the election of a 
councilor—a right which he exercised nearly every year, 
and the councilors, being generally men of age and wealth 
or_rank, were naturally conservative. 

Bernard and Hutchinson contended that the council was 
peculiarly intended to assist the crown, and all the influ- 
ences of royal power tended to incline the council to 
uphold the government, but Mr. Pitts was always on the 
side of the people of Massachusetts. 

A most notable instance of this occurred at the time 
when Samuel Adams and a committee of citizens demanded 
from Gov. Hutchinson the removal of the troops from 
Boston in 1770. The military troops stationed at Boston 
were a continual fret to the people. Horse-racing on the 
common by the soldiers on Sunday, and military parades 
in the street, grated on the feelings of a church-going peo- 
ple; personal quarrels and brawls were continually taking 
place, and finally the massacre on King Street threw the 
people into a ferment of passion. At a town meeting, 
Samuel Adams and a large committee were appointed to 
wait on Gov. Hutchinson and the council, and demand the 
removal of the troops. “The committee (Frothingham’s 
Warren, p. 143) about 4 o'clock repaired to the council- 
chamber. It was a room respectable in size, and not with- 
out ornament or historic memorials. On its walls were 
representations of the two elements, now in conflict, of the 
absolutism that was passing away, in full-length portraits 
of Charles II] and James II, robed in the royal ermine, 
and of a republicanism that had grown robust and self- 
reliant, in the heads of Endicott, and Winthrop, and Brad- 
street, and Belcher. Around a table were seated the lieu- 
tenant-governor and the members of the council, with the 
military officers; the scrupulous and sumptuous costumes 
of civilians in authority—-gold and silver lace, scarlet 
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cloaks and large wigs, mingling with the brilliant uniforms 
of the British army and navy. Into such imposing pres- 
ence was now ushered the plainly-attired committee of the 
town. At this time, the governor, a portion of the coun- 
cil, the military officers, the secretary of the province, and 
other officials in the town house, were sternly resolved to 
refuse compliance with the demand of the people. Adams 
remarked at length on the illegality of quartering troops 
on the inhabitants in times of peace, and without the con- 
sent of the legislature; adverted with warmth to the late 
tragedy; painted the misery in which the town would be 
involved if the troops were suffered to remain; and urged 
the necessity of an immediate compliance with the vote of 
the people. The governor, in a brief reply, defended both 
the legality and necessity of the troops, and asserted that 
they were not subject to his authority. Adams again rose, 
and attention was riveted on him as he paused, and gave a 
searching look at Hutchinson.” The famous picture by 
Copley, in Faneuil Hall, represents Adams as he appeared 
at this moment. Adams made another impassioned appeal 
and the committee retired. Then came the controversy 
between the governor, Col. Dalrymple, and the officers and 
crown officials, and many members of the council, on the 
one side, and Messrs. Royal Tyler, James Pitts, and Samuel 
Dexter* on the other.f We have it, in Gov. Hutchinson’s 

* Samuel Dexter, b. 1726, d. 1810, was son of Rev. Samuel D., b. 1700, 
d. 1755, and Catherine Mears, b. t7o1, died 1797. Rev. Samuel D. was son 
of John D. of Malden, and Winnifred Sprague. Samuel, the councilor, was 
a merchant of Boston, married to Hannah Sigourney. He spent the greater 
part of his life in retirement, in literary, social, and charitable work, and 
founded the Lectureship for Biblical Criticism at Harvard. He was an active 
member of the council from 1767 to 1774, and of all the provincial congresses 
of Massachusetts, and of most of the important committees. His greatest 
gift to the world was his son Samuel, b. 1761, d. 1816, of whom John Adams 
said in a letter to Vanderkemp, May 26, 1816: “I have lost the ablest friend 
I had on earth in Mr. Dexter.” 


+ As the council proceedings have never been printed, J insert them here 
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own letter of March 18, 1770, to Sir Francis Bernard: “If 
the council would have joined me and encouraged the peo- 
ple to wait until there could be an order from Gen. Gage, 
they might have been appeased; but instead of that, the 
major part of them encouraged them in their demand, and, 
upon, the representations made of the state of the people 


in full; Ata Council held at the Council Chamber, upon Thursday, the 6th 
day of March, 1770. 

Present: His Honor, Thomas Hutchinson, Esqr., Lieut.-Governor Sam’] 
Danforth, Harrison Gray, Royall Tyler, John Erving, Esqre., James Russell, 
Esqre., James Pitts, Esqre., Thos. Hubbard, Samuel Dexter. 


The Town having been put into great disorder and confusion the last even- 
ing, by means of the King’s Troops firing upon the Inhabitants, whereby three 
or four of them have been killed and divers others wounded, His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor ordered a Council to be notified. The Council being 
met, His Honor opened to them the occasion; whereupon they advised him 
to send notice to Lieut.-Colonel Dalrymple, the Commanding Officer of the 
Troops, and to Lieut.-Colonel Carr of the 29th, that the Lieutenant-Governor 
and Council were now assembled on this unhappy occasion, and would be 
glad they would attend in Council while the matter was under discussion, and 
afford them such lights as were in their power respecting the affair under con- 
sideration. The Commanding Officers of the two Regiments attended accord- 
ingly, when in their presence divers Gentlemen of the Council informed His 
Honor, the Lieutenant-Governor, that the people of this and some of the 
neighbouring Towns were so exasperated and incensed on account of the in- 
human and barbarous destruction of a number of the Inhabitants by the Troops, 
that they apprehended imminent danger of further bloodshed by the Troops, 
unless the Troops were forthwith removed from the body of the Town, which 
in their opinion was the only method to prevent it. 


While these matters were under debate in Council, a Committee from the 
Town of Boston then assembled in Town Meeting, waited on His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor, most fervently praying that his power and influence may 
be exerted for the immediate removal of the Troops, as nothing less could 
rationally be expected to restore the peace of the Town, and prevent blood 
and carnage. 


No question was put to the Council, but the several Gentlemen of the Coun- 
cil present expressed their sense of the necessity of the immediate removal of 
the Troops from the Town; and after they had conferred with Colo. Dalrym- 
ple and Colo, Carr upon the subject, His Honor gave the following answer to 
the Committee of the Town, the same having been first read to the Council, 
UlZ,¢ 
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by Tyler, backed by S——, Pitts, and Dexter, Col. Dal- 
rymple told them he would remove the twenty-ninth regi- 
ment till he could hear from the general. I wished to have 
been clear of the council in the afternoon, but it was not 
possible.” 

The result was the removal of the troops from Boston 


“GENTLEMEN :—I am extremely sorry for the unhappy difference between 
“the Inhabitants and the Troops, and especially for the action of the last even- 
“ing, and I have exerted myself upon the occasion, that a due inquiry be 
“made and that the law may have its course. I have in Council consulted 
“with the Commanding Officers of the two Regiments which are in the Town; 
“they have their orders from the General at New York; it is not in my power 
“to countermand his orders. The Council have desired that the Regiments 
“may be removed to the Castle. From the particular concern which the 29th 
“Regiment has had in these differences, Colo. Dalrymple, who is the Com- 
“manding Officer of the Troops, has signified to me that that Regiment shall 
“be placed in the Barracks at the Castle, until he can send to the General and 
“receive his further orders concerning both the Regiments; and he has given 
“me assurance that the Main Guard shall be removed, and the 14th Regiment 
“shall be so disposed and laid under such restraint that all future differences 
“may be prevented.” 

The Council was then adjourned to the afternoon, and being met, His 
Honor received a second Message from the Town by a Committee appointed 
for the purpose, in the following words, wzz.: 

“Voted, that a Committee be appointed to wait on His Honor the Lieu- 
“tenant-Governor and acquaint him that it is the opinion of this Meeting, con- 
“sisting of near three thousand People, that His Honor’s reply is by no means 
“satisfactory, and that nothing will satisfy the Town less than a total and im- 
“mediate removal of the Troops.” 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor laid before the Board the foregoing 
Message of the Town, presented to him this afternoon, and then addressed 
them as follows, v2z.: 

“GENTLEMEN OF THE CouNciL:-—I lay before you a Vote of the Town 
“of Boston which I have just now received from them, and I now ask your 
“advice what you judge necessary to be done upon it.” 

The Council thereupon expressed themselves to be unanimously of Opinion 
that it was absolutely necessary for His Majesty’s service, the good order of , 
the Town, and the peace of the Province, that the Troops should be immedi- 
ately removed out of the Town of Boston, and thereupon advised His Honor 
to communicate this advice of the Council to Colo. Dalrymple, and to pray 
that he would order the Troops down to Castle William. 
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to Castle William, and, without detracting from the triumph 
of Samuel Adams and his committee, it is but just to give 
some unqualified praise for that great triumph to Royal 
Tyler, James Pitts, and Samuel Dexter, who had a much 
harder contest than did Adams. He was the spokesman 
of thousands of incensed and most of them irresponsible 
citizens; while Tyler, Pitts, and Dexter had to fight their 
own class, as well as the army officers, the governor and 


The following is the First Message from the Town of Boston referred to in 
the foregoing proceedings of Council, wzz.: 

“Ata Meeting of the Inhabitants of the Town of Boston at Faneuil Hall, 
“March 6th, 1770. 

“Voted, that it is the unanimous opinion of this Meeting that the Inhabi- 
“tants and Soldiery can no longer dwell together in safety; that nothing can 
“rationally be expected to restore the peace of the Town and prevent Blood 
“and Carnage but the immediate removal of the Troops, and that Thomas 
“Cushing, John Hancock, Joshua Henshaw, Samuel Adams, W. Henderson 
“Inches, Samuel Pemberton, Dr. Benjamin Church, John Ruddock, William 
“Phillips, Ezekiel Goldthwait, Benjn. Austin, Samuel Austin, William Moli- 
“neux, Jonathan Mason, Joseph Jackson, be a Committee to wait upon His 
“Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, in the name of the Inhabitants, and most 
“fervently pray His Honor that his power and influence may be exerted for 
“their instant removal.” 


N.B.—Lieutenant-Colo. Dalrymple of the 14th Regiment, Lieut. -Colo. Carr 
of the 29th, and Capt. Caldwell of His Majesty’s Ship, Rose, were present in 
Council during the greater part of the forenoon and the whole of the after- 
noon, while the foregoing proceedings were had in Council. 

Advised and Consented that a Warrant be made out to the Treasurer to 
pay unto the Selectmen of the Town of Boston the sum of Three Hundred 
and seventy-four Pounds ten shillings and nine pence one farthing, to dis- 
charge their account for boarding and supporting sundry indigent Persons in 
Boston Almshouse from September Ist, 1769, to March Ist, 1770, they not 
being Inhabitants of any Town in the Province. 

Advised and Consented that a Warrant be made out to the Treasurer to 
pay unto Paul Farmer the sum of Twenty-Nine Pounds eight shillings, to dis- 
charge his account as Keeper of Boston Almshouse, for extraordinary care and 
trouble of the above persons the same time. 

Advised and Consented that a Warrant be made out to the Treasurer to. 
pay unto Thomas Rand the sum of seven Pounds eight shillings, to discharge 
his account for going Express to Martha’s Vineyard in quest of a Pirate, horse- 
hire, &c.—BosTon ReEcorps, Vol. 16, pp. 454-461. 
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secretary, and the silent influence of George III and his 
almost omnipotent parliament and ministry. In 1817, 
John Adams wrote that this scene deserved to be painted 
as much as the surrender of Burgoyne. 

The patriots considered this a great civic triumph, and 
the British government was angry. Encomiums from 
lovers of liberty were copied into the Boston papers like 
these: - 


Your Bostonians shine with renewed lustre. 

So much wisdom and virtue as hath been conspicuous in Boston 
will not go unrewarded. 

The noble conduct of the representatives, selectmen, and prin- 
cipal merchants of Boston in defending and supporting the rights. 
of America, and the British Constitution can not fail to excite 
love and gratitude in the heart of every worthy person in the 
British Empire. They discover a dignity of soul worthy the human 
mind, which is the true glory of man, and merits the applause of 
all rational beings. Their names will shine unsullied in the 
bright records of fame to the latest ages, and unborn millions. 
will rise up and call them blessed. 


In September, 1770, when Hutchinson gave up the com- 
mand of the Castle William to Col. Dalrymple by com- 
mand of the king, thus expressly violating the charter, 
which provided that the castle and forts should be in com- 
mand of the governor, he called the council together to in- 
form them secretly that he was about soon to doso. He 
says: “They were all struck when they heard the order. 
Pitts said perhaps it was executed already. I made no 
reply.” The council made an effort to obtain an authentic 
copy of the king’s order, in order to vindicate their charter 
rights, but in vain. The council then prepared a long and 
able report, together with a full statement of the seizure of 
the castle, and other infringements on the public liberties. 

This slight incident, Mr. Pitts being the only member 
mentioned by Gov. Hutchinson, shows that he was alive 
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to the encroachments of the crown, and quick to oppose 
and resist them. (See Wells’ Life of S. Adams, Vol. I, 
p- 356.) 

An examination of the Massachusetts Records will show 
Mr. Pitts pursuing the same line of action through all the 
troubles of the Revolution to the time of his death in 
1776, working in perfect harmony with Bowdoin and 
Dexter and Winthrop, though sometimes without them, 
for they were sometimes kept out of the council by the 
veto of the governor. 


The mere fact of being annually elected by the house 
and the old council through all those times which tried 
men’s souls is ample evidence of the estimation in which 
he was held by Boston; but there is a special indorsement 
of him which bears the name of one second only to Wash- 
ington in the firmament of Western glory, Benjamin 
Franklin. Gov. Hutchinson had pretended to send letters 
to England advocating the liberties of Americans, and had 
sent other letters, privately, quite opposed to them and in 
favor of abridging those liberties. These letters had been 
discovered by Sir John Temple,* who married Gov. Bow- 
doin’s daughter, and communicated to Franklin in a way 
that precluded him from making public use of them; but 
to show the patriots what dangers they must know of and 
battle against, Franklin sent these letters to Thomas Cush- 
ing, the speaker of the house, with a letter, in the early 


* John Temple, born at East Boston, 1731; married Elizabeth Bowdoin, 
only daughter of Gov. James Bowdoin, 1767. He was an ardent patriot, 
and, after the war, on the death of Sir Richard Temple, inherited the Temple 
title in England, and became eighth baronet. He was son of Robert Temple 
of Ten Hills, and Mehitable Nelson. (New-Eng. Reg., Vol. X, p. 78.) He 
died in New York, 1793, and was buried in Trinity Churchyard. In Harger’s 
Magazine, Vol. LIT, p. 874, there is a copy of his memorial tablet in Trinity 
Chapel. His eldest son became Sir Grenville Temple, ninth baronet. His 
oldest daughter, Elizabeth Bowdoin Temple, married Thomas Lindall Win- 
throp, and their youngest child is Robert C. Winthrop. For a description of 
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part of 1773, a copy of which I find in John Adams, Vol. 
ie: 647: 
Lonpon, 177-. 

Sir:—I embrace this opportunity to acquaint you that there is 
lately fallen into my hands part of a correspondence that I have 
reason to believe laid the foundation of most if not all our present 
grievances. I am not at liberty to tell through what channel I 
received it, but I am allowed to let it be seen by some men of 
worth in the province for their satisfaction. I wish I was at 
liberty to make the letters public, but as I am not, I can allow 
them to be seen by yourself, by Messrs. Bowdoin & Pitts, of the 
Council, and Dr. Chauncy, Cooper, and Winthrop, etc. 


What a distinction! to be trusted and honored by Ben- 
jamin Franklin as one of the first six “men of worth in 
the province!” 


The juxtaposition of names, Bowdoin, Pitts, and Win- 
throp, by Franklin, reminds me that President John 
Adams, scarcely, if at all, inferior to Franklin in the posi- 
tion he holds in the world’s history, testified his apprecia- 
tion of the Bowdoin, Winthrop, and Pitts families on many 
occasions. 

Thus he wrote his wife: 

PHIL May 247.5726. 

A Governor & Lieut.-Gov. I hope will be chosen, & the Con- 
stitution a little more fixed. I hope Mr. Bowdoin will be Gov. 
if his health will permit, & Dr. Winthrop Lieut.-Gov. These are 
wise, learned, & prudent men. The first has a great fortune & 


Sir John and Lady Temple see the diary of Dr. Cutler.—Hist. Mag., 22, p. $2: 

“Sunday, July 8, 1787—[New-York City]. I dined at Sir John Temple’s. 
by Sir John is a complete gentleman, and Lady Temple is certainly 
the greatest beauty, notwithstanding her age, I ever saw. ‘To a well-propor- 
tioned form, a perfectly fair skin, and completely adjusted features is added 
a soft but majestic air, an easy and pleasing sociability, a vein of fine sense 
which commands admiration and infuses delight. * ¥ She is now 
a grandmother, but I should not suppose her to be more than twenty-four.” 
Her real age was thirty-seven. 


8 
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wealthy connections. The other has the advantage of a name 
and family which is much reverenced, besides his personal abili- 
ties, which are very great. 


On the 24th of June, 1776, he wrote to William Tudor: 
“T agree with you in your hopes that Massachusetts will 
proceed to complete her government. Mr. Bowdoin or 
Winthrop, I hope, will be chosen governor.” 

See also his letter to Washington, June, 1775, post, com- 
mending him especially to Bowdoin, Winthrop, and Pitts, 
among others. 

To Francis Dana he writes, June 12, 1776: “I think the 
province never had so fair a representation, or so respect- 
able a house or board. You have a great number of in- 
genious, able men in each.” This was when Bowdoin was 
president of the council, with the authority de facto of a 
governor, and when Dr. Winthrop was in the council, and 
John Pitts in the House, his father having died in January. 


THE TEA PARTY. 


HE next picture I shall present will be of James Pitts, 
the councilor, and his three sons—John, Samuel, and 
Lendall.* John had been elected in May, 1773, a select- 


* It is impossible to thoroughly understand and appreciate the influence and 
position of James Pitts in Boston in the Revolution without looking in at his 
hospitable mansion and seeing around his board those six sons, every one of 
whom was a member of the Liberty Club, then so earnest and active. The 
records of those days were purposely left meagre by the actors, but I will 
neither trust to tradition, nor allow my imagination to indulge in any fancy 
picture, for history has left enduring proofs of the signal services of three of 
those boys, John, Samuel, and Lendall, which show the heroism inherited 
from the mixture of the Huguenot and Puritan blood. John, born 1737, died 
1815, married Mary Tyng; James, born 1741, died July 11, 1772, unmarried; 
Thomas, born 1743, died May 17, 1769, unmarried; William, born 1744, died 
Oct. 22, 1780, unmarried; Samuel, born Dec. 15, 1745, died March 6, 1805, 
married Johanna Davis; Lendall, born 1747, died Dec. 31, 1787, married 
Elizabeth Fitch. 
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man, with John Hancock, John Scollay, Timothy Newell, 
Thomas Marshall, Samuel Austin, and Oliver Wendell, all 
of whom were reélected in 1774 and 1775. 

The duties of a selectman were very trying in those 
days. Frothingham says (Siege. 27), “the labors of the 
town officers at this time were arduous and important. 
At a crisis when so much depended on the good order of 
the town their Services were required to be unusually ener- 
getic and judicious.” 

Samuel Pitts, whose portrait by Copley is with us, was 
an officer of the cadets, the finest military company in the 
country, commanded by Col. Hancock, and described by 
Andrews as equal in drill and appearance to any of the 
regular army. 

Lendall Pitts, the Benjamin of the flock, the youngest 
of six sons, had yet his spurs to win, and so won them in 
one night’s work as to send his name riding down the 
avenues of time with lustrous notice. 

The famous Tea Act was passed and became a law on 
the 10th of May, 1773. It was a deliberate attempt to 
establish the right of parliament to tax America, and give 
the East-India company the monopoly of the colonial 
market. 

The determination of the Americans not to pay a tax 
levied by a body in which they were not represented was 
as fixed as the purpose of the king to collect the duty on 
tea. The scheme suddenly roused more indignation than 
had been created by the Stamp Act. All America was in 
a flame. The mighty surge of passion plainly meant resist- 
ance. There was no peaceable mode of obtaining redress. 
in such cases, as we have now in our Federal courts. The 
only way, then, to defeat an odious scheme to collect an 
illegal tax was to follow the methods of popular demon- 
stration, which had Jong been, and is to this day, customary 
in England, and thus render the law inoperative. 
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The tea was shipped to America. The Boston patriots 
held great and excited public meetings in Faneuil Hall, 
and adopted resolutions similar to those already passed in 
Philadelphia to resist the landing of the tea. 

John Pitts was a member of the committee to urge the 
consignees and commissioners to resign, and all the public 
meetings, to be legal, had to be called by him and his 
fellow-selectmen. His three associates on that committee 
were Samuel Adams, John Hancock, and Joseph Warren. 
Wells says this committee hunted for the younger Hut- 
chinsons, who were consignees at Boston, and were told 
they had gone to Milton; they went to Milton and were 
told they had gone back to Boston; they rode back to 
Boston, and learned they had gone to Milton again; and 
there they went again, and obtained an unsatisfactory 
answer, and so reported at the great town meeting at 
Faneuil Hall. 

For days and weeks, earnest and excited meetings were 
held between patriots and loyalists, between councillors 
and representatives, between army and navy officers, be- 
tween commissioners and consignees, to devise some means 
to send back the tea without forfeiting the ships; and by 
secret clubs, cadets and sons of liberty to guard the ships, 
the docks, and the crews, and to see to it that the symbol 
of slavery should not touch Boston soil. 

This continued from October to December 16, 1773, 
gathering in excitement every day and night, when the 
final grapple occurred in this council-chamber, then in the 
Old South Church, and lastly at Griffin’s wharf. 

Leading patriots in all parts of America had been look- 
ing with anxiety for fear that Boston would now fail in 
the presence of an army and navy and a garrisoned fort. 
The city was filled with people from a radius of twenty 
miles. As Robert C. Winthrop said. at your Centennial 
celebration here in 1873: ‘It became a simple question 
which should go under, British tea or American liberty.” 
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These exciting meetings and discussions had been held 
so long that the very last day had arrived on which the 
ships could stay without forfeiture. The governor refused 
a clearance, and the consignees refused to resign. 

At this point, December 16, 1773, let us pause a moment 
to notice the peculiar combination of circumstances which 
entitle the Pitts family to the gratitude of all their descend- 
ants and all lovers of American independence. 

It is remarkable that so many of the Massachusetts 
patriots were so fortunate as to be well repeated in their 
sons. Wealth, influence, and power, as a general rule, 
entail upon their inheritors, enervated natures, social 
luxury, and loss of noble aspirations. But there were 
exceptions among the Boston fathers. 

John Adams, the colossus of the congress of 1776, lived 
to see his equally gifted son, John Quincy, crowned with 
civil, political, and literary honors; and his grandson, in 
our own gloomy days of 1861 and ’62, laid strong hands 
upon the British lion in his own den. 

James Bowdoin lived to see his son an active member of 
the Massachusetts convention of 1788, over which he him- 
self was president, and which ratified the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution; fit beginning of a career which 
ended by endowing the college which bears his name; a 
name whose glory was merged in the last generation in 
that of Gov. Thomas Lindall Winthrop, and has stood like 
an epitome of fame in the Centennial orations at Boston, 
at Bunker Hill, and Yorktown, in the still more renowned 
presence of his son, Robert C. Winthrop, the great-grand- 
son of Gov. Bowdoin. 

Samuel Dexter lived to see his son Samuel in the cabi- 
net of President Adams,'and who received the highest 
encomiums of Judge Story and Daniel Webster as the 
giant of the New-England bar—a legal reputation kept 
conspicuous to this day by Franklin Dexter in the third 
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and Wirt Dexter in the fourth generation from the coun- 
cillor of 1773. 

Richard Dana, dying in 1772, lived to see his son Fran- 
cis give promise of the first-class patriot who became 
Adams’ right-hand man in his foreign ministry, and to 
hand down a name that has been honored and famous for 
four generations since. 

Gov. Increase Sumner was father of Gen. William H. 
Sumner, a member of the Massachusetts house from 1808 
to 1819. 

Thomas Cushing’s blood and brains have helped to fill 
and adorn the supreme courts of Massachusetts and the 
United States. 

Col. Prescott, whose magnificent statue graces the brow 
of Bunker Hill on the spot where his bodily but inspired 
presence stood on the 17th of June, 1775, was the father 
of a great judge and jurist, and the grandsire of the illus- 
trious historian. 

John Lowell, the patriot lawyer, was followed by two 
distinguished sons, John and Charles, and his grandson, 
James Russell Lowell, roused the English reading world 
as by an electric shock in his “Present Crisis,” taught them 
how to master the Fortress of Selfishness in the Vision of 
Sir Launfall, and has made the name of American honored 
in every court in Europe. 

Joseph Hawley, the legal giant of Western Massachu- 
setts, whose “broken hints” in August, 1774, beginning 
“we must fight,’ was read to Patrick Henry before his 
famous speech, using the same memorable words—Joseph 
Hawley, a very tower of strength in every provincial con- 
gress of Massachusetts—has been followed by worthy sons 
until the battle-fields of our great Rebellion and the house 
and senate of our National capital have grown familiar 
with the same clarion tones from the self-same name. 

Oliver Wendell, the indefatigable overseer of the poor 
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of Boston, the true selectman, the staunch and reliable 
patriot—why mention /zs descendants! at the mere antici- 
pation of a name you all so love, every stone in this old 
State House seems to start into life and ring out the song, 


“The stones of King Street still are red, 
And yet the bloody red-coats come; 
I hear their pacing sentrys tread, 
The click of steel, the tap of drum.” 


Can you not hear the fields of Lexington sobbing out 
his words, Z 


“‘Green be the grass where her martyrs are lying”; 


and as if answering the wail, the waves which break upon 
long wharf are jubilantly resounding, 


“The red-coats have vanished: the last grenadier 
Stepped into the boat from the end of our pier.” 


And hark!—from the belfry of the Old South comes his 
grandmother's story, 


‘Tis like stirring living embers when, at eighty, one 
remembers 
All the achings and the quakings, of the times that 
tried men’s souls.” 


And still this roll of honor could be largely extended. 
But it was the peculiar fortune of JAMES PITTS to labor 
in that grandest revolution of the ages with his own sons 
by his side. 

It was the tender and loving privilege of John, Samuel, 
and Lendall Pitts to walk those paths whose failure led to 
the scaffold, the axe, or the gallows, and whose success led 
to liberty, freedom, and glory, with heartbeats keeping 
time to those of their patriot sire. 

When the great contest over the tea tax culminated; 
when the ships laden with the crucial test were in the har- 
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bor so long that they must be unladen, or forfeited, or pass 
into the possession of the navy and army; while Castle 
_ William with its shotted guns frowned upon their beloved 
but doomed city; when Gov. Hutchinson met the Massa- 
chusetts council and begged their aid on behalf of the king 
and parliament, it was then that the cause of the colonies. 
was urged, defended, and insisted upon by five men, 
recorded by Frothingham in his Life of Joseph Warren, 
page 259, as James Bowdoin, James Pitts, Samuel Dexter, 
Artemus Ward, and John Winthrop. 

James Pitts was the oldest of the five patriots, and his 
age and inflexible temper, his great wealth and long expe- 
rience, gave his opinions and arguments a force which 
Gov. Hutchinson would scarcely have yielded to any other 
man in Boston. No one knew Mr. Pitts better than Gov. 
Hutchinson. They were born about the same time, one in 
1710, the other in 1711, and both graduated at Harvard. 
His wealth, his business interests, his university and pro- 
fessional acquaintances added weight to his inflexible 
temper and natural talents. Nor was this all. The in- 
_evitable tendency of great wealth is to make men conserva- 
tive and selfish, but this tendency was more than counter- 
balanced in his case by having such a wife as Elizabeth 
Bowdoin. The Huguenot blood, which would not permit 
her grandfather to enjoy his comfortable profession in 
France in slavery, mingled with the independent blood of 
the Puritan Pordages and Lyndes of New England devel- 
oped in her a character fit for the sister of the chiefest 
patriot in Boston’s aristocracy and the king’s council— 
fitter still for the wife of an inflexible, determined patriot 
in the council, in the marketplace, wharves, and banks of 
Boston; and fittest of, all for the mother of liberty-loving, 
liberty-working sons. 

The conservatism, the age, the natural desire for ease, 
the present comforts which tend to procrastinate the days 
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of trial were all overcome by the youthful impetuosity of 
his grown-up boys—all sons of liberty, all members of the 
patriotic clubs. Another fact which made James Pitts so 
conspicuous a character at this time—December, 1773— 
may have been that the old councillor was gathering wis- 
dom and sympathy from the bereavements which at some 
time come to all. The old family tomb in the rear of the 
chancel of King’s Chapel, but a few feet west of the statue 
of Franklin, had been opened in October, 1771, for the 
loving wife and mother of his children; in 1769, ten years 
after the beginning of the long and weary contest for Con- 
stitutional liberty, he lost his son and partner, Thomas, at 
the age of twenty-six; and in 1772, his son and namesake, 
James, died in the Bermudas, aged thirty. Surely, if there 
was a character in Boston fitted by birth, education, 
wealth, social connections, the heritage and reflex influ- 
ence of noble sons, and by the universal sympathy of men 
toward bereavement, it was James Pitts, the patriot coun- 
cillor, in December, 1773. I can not but think that it was, 
in some part, his influence over his old friends, Govs. Ber- 
nard and Hutchinson, and the hospitable and friendly in- 
tercourse which he had held with Gov. Gage, which kept 
back those men from following out the bloody and arbi- 
trary instructions of Lord Dartmouth and George III; 
from seizing and carrying to the Tower of London, or 
from beheading or hanging, the leaders of the Revolution, 
and precipitating a conflict which would have laid Boston 
in ashes and her streets in blood before any union of the 
colonies or concert of action could have been perfected. 
Time to bring together the discordant elements of the thir- 
teen colonies into a union which just barely accomplished 
victory was all important to their success. 

And now, on the 16th day of December, 1773, this re- 
markable scene appeared. While James Pitts, the old 
councillor, backed by his younger brothers, Bowdoin, Dex- 
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ter, Ward, and Winthrop, was battling for his country 
against Gov. Hutchinson and the loyal members of the 
council, and while his eldest son, John Pitts, a selectman, 
and one of the committee to cope with the consignees and 
commissioners, was one of the town officers presiding over 
the greatest mass-meeting ever yet seen at the Old South 
Church, his youngest son, Lendall, was waiting, in war- 
paint and tomahawk, for the time when Samuel Adams 
solemnly pronounced, “This meeting can do nothing more 
to save the country.” Their warwhoop thrilled an audience 
whose nerves had been excited to the last tension. Hewes, 
one of the party, says, “Pitts, who was quite a military 
man, was appointed commander-in-chief of the forces then 
and there assembled.” In orderly and stern array they 
marched to the music of a fife to the guarded ships, while 
thousands of patriots, including Hancock and Samuel Pitts 
and the other cadets, kept silent watch for three long 
hours, while the immortal band, though under the guns of 
an enemy who could at any moment have blown them to 
atoms, were emptying into the sea the offensive cargo 
which George III and his obsequious parliament had sent 
to test and prove the subjection of America to their im- 
perial power. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of mention that the secret act of 
his younger brother, Lendall, was openly indorsed, and all 
its consequences assumed by his brother John. About a 
week after the tea-party, when it was currently supposed 
that all who took part in that daring performance would 
be arrested if discovered, and executed for treason, the 
committee on correspondence passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

That the subscribers do engage to exert our utmost influence 
to support and vindicate each other, and any person or persons 
who may be likely to suffer for any noble efforts they may have 
made to save their country by defeating the operations of the 
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British parliament expressly designed to extort a revenue from 
the Colonies against their consent. 

Samuel Adams, JOHN Pitts, Robert Pierpont, Oliver Wendell, 
Thomas Young, William Cooper, William Powell, William Moli- 
neaux, Benjamin Church, Joseph Greenleaf, Cadt. John Bradford, 
Nathan Appleton, John Sweetzer, William Greenleaf, Deacon 
Boyton. 

- Boston, December 24, 1773. 


“Here was a pledge made among a plain, democratic 
committee of the people, for mutual protection at this 
perilous crisis against the most powerful nation in the 
world, whose king and parliament they had defied in the 
cause of justice and humanity.” (Life of S. Adams, Vol. 
Lp 226,) 

The effect of this act was wonderful on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Samuel Adams said, “You can not imagine the 
height of joy that sparkles in the eyes and animates the 
countenances as well as the hearts of all we meet on this 
occasion.” 

John Adams said, “ This is the most magnificent move- 
ment of all. There is a dignity, a majesty, a sublimity in 
this last effort of the patriots that I greatly admire. This 
destruction of the tea is so bold and it must have so im- 
portant consequences and so lasting that I can not but 
consider it an epoch in history.” In New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Charleston the inhabitants were jubilant. 
Gov. Hutchinson declared “it had created a new union 
among the patriots.” 

In another place John Adams said, “The destruction of 
the tea was one of those events, rare in the life of nations, 
which, occurring in a peculiar state of public opinion, serve 
to wrest public affairs from the control of men, however 
wise or great, and cast them into the irresistible current of 
ideas.” 

Wells calls it “the great crowning act of the Revolution 
prior to the commencement of hostilities.” 
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THE LAST PROVINCIAL COUNCIL OF MASSACHUSETTS 


was elected on May 25th, 1774. On May 31st, Gov. Hut- 
chinson wrote thus to the earl of Dartmouth from Boston: 


My Lorp:—Since my last of the 19th, the general court 
assembled here to be sworn and elect the members of his 
majesty’s council. The enclosed paper will inform your lordship 
of all that passed on the occasion, in which you will observe that 
I refused my consent to the election of thirteen of the new coun- 
cillors. The three first on that list were of the old council who 
drew up the report of the committee of the council on the 27th 
November last, and the rest either committee men for correspond- 
ence or such persons as I could not approve. 

A list of the councillors elected by the assembly of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay on Wednesday, 25th May, 1774: 


Elected and consented to by the Elected and refused consent by the 


Governor: Governor: 

Samuel Danforth, Jas. Bowdoin, 
John Erving, Sam’l Dexter, 
James Pitts, John Winthrop, 
Artemas Ward, Wm. Phillips, 
Benj. Greenleaf, John Adams, 
Caleb Cushing, Jas. Prescott, 
Samuel Phillips, Timothy Danielson, 
Richard Derby, Jr., Michael Farley, 
James Otis, Benj. Austin, 
William Seaver, Norton Quincy, 
Walter Spooner, Enoch Freeman, 
Jeremiah Powell, Jedediah Foster, 
Benj. Chadburn, Jerathmiel Bowers. 


Geo. Leonard, Jr., 
Jedediah Preble, 


On March 14th, 1774, George III sent a note to Lord 
North, in which he urged an alteration of the charter of 
Massachusetts, and remarked that Lord Dartmouth was 
very firm in its expediency. 


| 
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Lord North introduced a bill “to purge the constitution 
of all its crudities, and give a degree of strength and spirit 
to the civil magistracy and to the executive power. There 
was much deliberation in the cabinet relative to the coun- 
cil, Lord Mansfield urging that the nomination of the 
members ought to be vested in the crown. 

.On March 31st, the Boston Port Bill became a law, 
which was intended to, and did for some years, destroy 
the business of this city. On April 15th, a bill was intro- 
duced for vesting the nomination of the councillors in the 
crown; took all executive power: from the house; judges 
were to be appointed by the: governor, and juries by the 
sheriff; town meetings could only be called by the gov- 
ernor, and could discuss topics specified by him in the call. 
It passed on May 6th, to the great satisfaction of the king, 
who assented to it on May 2oth, and it went into effect at 
once, and the provincial council of Massachusetts ceased 
to have any legal existence. 

A protest in the house of lords objected that this act in- 
vested the governor and council with powers with which 
the British constitution had not trusted his majesty and 
his privy council, and that the lives, liberties, and proper- 
ties of the subject were put into their hands without con- 
trol. 

A measure more subversive of freedom, says Earl Rus- 
sell (Life of Fox, Vol. I, p. 63), more contrary to all con- 
stitutional principles, and more likely to excite America 
against imperial authority could not well be formed. 

The magnificent appeals of Chatham, Shelburne, Cam- 
den, Barré, and others who contended that America was 
only fighting for their constitutional rights, were all lost in 
the frenzy of indignation which fired the British heart on 
account of the destruction of their tea. 

The condemnation of this and the Port Bill in the colo- 
nies was indignant and universal. In Virginia, George 
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Washington presided over a meeting of the freeholders of 
Fairfax County, which resolved that unless the cruel 
measures were counteracted, the end would be the ruin of 
the Colonies. 

Hutchinson was called to England, and Gen. Gage was 
appointed governor of Massachusetts. He landed May 19, 
and on the motion of James Pitts, the council, so soon to 
be superseded, moved an address to him of a character to 
remove any unfavorable impression which report might 
have created as to the character and disposition of the in- 
habitants. They received him with military salutes, and 
gave him a grand banquet at Faneuil Hall. 

Gov. Hutchinson sailed for England June 1 and arrived 


July 1. 
[Extracts from the journal of Thomas Hutchinson, governor of 
Massachusetts. ] 
tst July, 1774. Received a card from Lord Dartmouth, desir- 
ing to see me at his house before one o'clock. I went soon after 
twelve; and, after near an hour’s conversation, his lordship pro- 
posed introducing me immediately to the King. 


* % * % * % % % 


King. Nothing could be more cruel than the treatment you 
met with in betraying your private letters. (The King, turning 
to Lord Dartmouth.) My Lord, I remember nothing in them to 
which the least exception could be taken? 

Lord Dartmouth. That appears, Sir, from the report of the 
Committee of Council, and from your Majesty’s order thereon. 

King. Could you ever find, Mr. Hutchinson, how those letters 
came to New England? 

ffutchinson. Doctor Franklin, may it please your Majesty, has 

-made a public declaration that he sent them, and the speaker has 
acknowledged to me that he received them. I do not remember 
that he said directly from Doctor Franklin; but it was understood 
between us that they came from him. JI had heard before that 
they came either direct from him, or that he had sent them 
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through another channel; and that they were to be communicated 
to six persons only, and then to be returned, without suffering 
any copies being taken. I sent for the Speaker, and let him 
know what I had heard, which came from one of the six to a 
friend, and so to me. ‘The Speaker said they were sent to him, 
and that he was at first restrained from showing them to any 
more than six persons, 

King. Did he tell you who were the persons ? 

Flutchinson. Yes, Sir. There was Mr. Bowdoin, Mr. Pirts, 
Doctor Winthrop, Doctor Chauncy, Doctor Cooper, and himself. 
They are not all fhe same which had been mentioned before. 
The two Mr. Adamses had been named to me in room of Mr. 
Pitts and Doctor Winthrop. 

King. Mr. Bowdoin, I have heard of. 

Lord Dartmouth. J think he is father-in-law to Mr. Temple. 

King. Wuo 1s Mr. Pitts? 

Hutchinson. He is one of the Council; married Mr. Bowdoin’s 
sister. 

King. Ihave heard of Doctor Chauncy and Dr. Cooper, but. 
who is Dr. Winthrop ? 

Hutchinson. He is not a doctor of divinity, Sir, but of law; a 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy at the college; 
and last year was chose of the Council. 

King. I have heard of one Mr. Adams; but who is the other ? 

FLutchinson. He is a lawyer, Sir. 

King. Brother to the other? 

Flutchinson. No, Sir; a relation. He has been of the House, 
but is not now. He was elected by the two Houses to be of the 
Council, but negatived. 


While Hutchinson was on his way to England, occurred 
the memorable meeting of the general court at Salem, on 
June 7th, 1774. The fifteen councillors elected under the 
charter were still in office, and boldly announced to the 
governor on the oth their invincible attachment to their 
rights and liberties, and expressed the wish that the prin- 
ciples and general conduct of Gage’s administration might 
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be a happy contrast to that of his two immediate predeces- 
sors. At this point the governor stopped the reading, and 
soon after sent the council a bitter message, denouncing 
the address as an insult upon his majesty and an affront 
upon himself. On June 17th, with locked doors, and the 
key in Samuel Adams’ pocket, and Secretary Flucker on 
the outside trying to prorogue the assembly, the house of 
representatives elected five delegates to a continental con- 
gress at Philadelphia. James Bowdoin, the admitted 
leader of the council for years, lead the delegation, Samuel 
and John Adams, Thomas Cushing, and Robert Treat 
Paine being his associates, any three of whom should be 
a quorum. 

It never can cease to be a matter of regret that when 
that famous continental congress of fifty-three met on 
September 5, 1774, at Philadelphia, James Bowdoin, owing 
to the severe and simultaneous illness of his wife and him- 
self, could not have taken the place assigned him at the 
head of the Massachusetts delegation. 

Massachusetts had been the pivot of the colonial contest 
for nearly fifteen years. Every principle of constitutional 
law and the natural rights of man had been there dis- 
cussed and argued and settled by the greatest intellects of 
the day, descendants of the liberty-loving party of Great 
Britain for a century. The State papers that had been 
there written and adopted have been declared by Chatham, 
Burke, and Brougham in England and Daniel Webster* 


* In his last speech in Boston, only a few weeks before his death, Webster 
uttered these words: 


“From my earliest age the political history of Massachusetts has been a sort 
of beau ideal to me. 

“Massachusetts struck for the liberty of a continent. It is her everlasting 
glory that hers was the first effort ever made by man to separate America from 
European dominion. That was vast and comprehensive. We look back upon 
it now, and well may we wonder at the great extent of mind and genius and 
capacity which influenced the men of the Revolution.” 
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of our own land to have been among the most masterly 
achievements of the human mind. No councillor in Mas- 
sachusetts, the theater of the war both of ideas and arms, 
had taken so active a part in the preparation and passage 
of those papers as Bowdoin. He not only represented the 
same liberal and grand ideas that emanated from the 
Adamses, Warrens, and Otises, but he represented the 
. property class; and possessed an exceptionally large 
fortune. 


John Q Adams says, p. 146, “The committee of five 
had not been selected without great care, and the members 
of it closely represented the various interests of the colony. 
Mr. Bowdoin was of the few favored by fortune above the 
average who had decidedly embraced the patriot cause.” 


In John Adams’ letter to Timothy Pickering, p. 512, 
Vol. II, he says: 


Cushing, two Adamses, and Paine, all destitute of fortune, four 
poor pilgrims, proceeded in one coach, were escorted. through 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey into 
Pennsylvania. 


We were met at Frankfort by Dr. Rush, Mifflin, Bayard, and 
several others of the Sons of Liberty in Philadelphia, who desired 
a conference with,us. They asked leave to give us some infor- 
mation and advice, which we thankfully granted. They repre- 
sented to us that the friends of Government in Boston and the 
Eastern States had represented us as four desperate adventurers. 
“Mr. Cushing was a harmless kind of man, but poor; Mr. Samuel 
Adams was desperately poor; John Adams and Paine were two 
young lawyers of no great talents, reputation, or weight, who had 
no other means of raising themselves into consequence than by 
courting popularity.” 

We were all suspected of having independence in view. Now, 
said they, you must not utter the word “independence,” in Con- 
gress or in private; if you do, you are undone. No man dares to 
speak of it; you must not come forward with “any bold meas- 
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ures; you must not pretend to take the lead.” Mr. McDougall 
and P. V. Livingston, in New York, the week before had taken 
the same or stronger ground. See his diary, Ib., p. 350. 


Not only were the Adamses and Paine and Cushing 
hampered by their own limited means and the necessities of 
their families, but they were warned in advance on their 
way through New York that they were dreaded by many 
as levelers and upstarts, who had nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain by overturning affairs. If Bowdoin, the 
leader of the Massachusetts council for ten years, the son 
_ of acouncillor, the son-in-law of another wealthy council- 
lor, John Erving, the friend and correspondent of Franklin, 
and the father-in-law of John Temple, heir to one of the 
oldest baronetages of England; if this man and this influ- 
ence had been added to the four intellectual giants who did 
go, who can tell how it would have strengthened those four! 
how it would have stopped the mouths of carping tories! 
how it would have affected the debates and the declara- 
tions of. that famous body! who can say that it would not 
have produced that famous Declaration of Independence, 
pari passu with the Suffolk Resolves, before the snow fell in 
the autumn of 1774? If that grand declaration had been 
adopted at once with spontaneous unanimity, closely upon 
the heels of the acts of parliament, which subverted the 
charter rights of the Colonies, it might have stayed the 
commercial hand of Britain before she committed herself 
irretrievably to a war which added £105,000,000 sterling 
to her debt, and cut off thousands of her bravest and best 
lives!) Even if it had not so stayed her hand, the assist- 
ance from France, which ultimately saved us, would surely 
have been more’ prompt than it was. The doubts, the 
hesitation, the fears, the temporizing policy which delayed 
that declaration for twenty months, might have been other- 
wise if the ardent and princely genius of Bowdoin could 
have been there added to his four great brothers. Even 
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in old age he had the firmness to put down the rebellion 
which threatened to obliterate all the good the Revolution 
had accomplished in Massachusetts. But, alas, sickness, 
to which all men and women are liable, prostrated both 
Bowdoin and his wife, just at the period when his services 
were most needed. The four went without him. On 
September 6th, 1774, he writes Josiah Quincy that he “has 
been journeying for two months about the province with 
Mrs. Bowdoin, on account of her health, the bad state of 
which has prevented my attending the congress.” On 
June 15th, 1775, Mrs. John Adams writes to her husband: 
“Mr. Bowdoin and his lady are in the house of Mrs. Bor- 
land. He, poor gentleman, is so low that I apprehend he 
is hastening to a ‘house not made with hands. He looks 
like a mere skeleton, speaks faint and low, is racked with 
a violent cough, and I think far advanced in consumption.” 

Let us now go back to Boston in June, 1774. 

On June 3d, Lord Dartmouth had sent instructions to 
Gov. Gage to enforce the new acts, altering, rather abolish- 
ing the charter and the so-called Regulating Act, also 
commissions for thirty-six councillors to be called manida- 
mus councillors. 

The official position of James Pitts was thus illegally 
and without pretense of right, but only by virtue of power 
and arms, forcibly and forever terminated. 

Twenty-four of the mandamus councillors accepted. An 
informal meeting was held August 8, and all were notified 
to assemble on the 16th for the transaction of business. 
The governor prepared to support their authority by mili- 
tary force. He had, at his command, troops from famous. 
European battle-fields. One regiment-was at Salem where 
he resided; one at Castle William, in Boston Harbor; one 
regiment at Fort Hill, and four regiments on the common. 
Nearly thirty ships of war were in the harbor. He sent 
for John Pitts and the other selectmen of Boston, and told 
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them he should execute the law against town meetings. 
\ The mandamus councillors who accepted felt the storm of 
public indignation, and many of them resigned. 

The continental congress at Philadelphia, on October 10, 
resolved that all persons in Massachusetts who consented 
to take office under the new acts ought to be considered 
wicked tools of the despotism that was preparing to destroy 
the rights which God, nature, and compact had given to 
America, and ought to be held in abhorrence by all good 
men. 

They also resolved that if parliament attempt the exe- 
cution of the late acts in Massachusetts by force, in such 

case all America ought to support the inhabitants of Mas- 
sachusetts in their opposition. 

John Pitts, who had been, in 1774, an active member of 
the famous committee of correspondence, increased and 
broadened the sphere of his labor and influence. On 
October 16th, 1774, he writes to Mr. Samuel Adams at 
Philadelphia: 


The Committee of Correspondence are firm. In your absence 
there has been, as usual, the improvement of the ready pens of a 
Warren and Church—the criticism of a Greenleaf—the vigilance 
and industry of a Molineaux, and the united wisdom of those 
who commonly compose the meeting; but when I have been 
there I have sometimes observed the want of one who never 
failed to animate. After referrimg you to Mr. Tudor for particu- 
lars of our political affairs, I have only to expréss my ardent 
wishes for a happy determination of your Congress, after which 
that we may see you again as soon as may be, for, as “iron 
sharpeneth iron, so does the countenance of-a man his friend.” 


In August, 1774, he was elected one of five members 
from Boston to attend a county congress at Stoughton; 
Joseph Warren, William Phillips, Oliver Wendell, and 
Benjamin Church being the others. The Regulating Act 
forbade town meetings, but Pitts and the other selectmen 
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called a meeting, August 16, 1774, for a county congress 
at Stoughton. 

The congress met and adjourned to meet at Dedham, 
September 6, and on September 9 met again at Milton, 
and unanimously adopted the famous Suffolk Resolves. 

Frothingham says in his Life of Gen. Warren, p. 365: 
“These resolves were adopted by men who were terribly 
in earnest. They said that ‘the power, but not the justice, 
the vengeance, but not the wisdom of Great Britain were 
acting with unrelenting severity. That it was an indispen- 
sable duty which they owed to God, their country, them- 
selves, and posterity, by all lawful ways and means in their 
power to maintain, defend, and preserve those civil and 
religious -rights and liberties for which many of their 
fathers fought, bled, and died, and to hand them down 
entire to future generations.” 

These resolves were carried to the continental congress 
by Paul Revere, and they elicited great applause. 

On October 27th, 1774, the first provincial congress of 
Massachusetts met at Salem. Among the first motions 
put and carried was that “the Hon. James Pitts, Hon. 
Artemas Ward, John Erving, and the balance of the fifteen 
councillors elected in May should be desired to attend this 
congress as the constitutional councillors of this province, 
as constitutional members of his majesty’s council of this 
colony by the royal charter, chosen to said office last May 
session,” thus ignoring the action of the king and his minis- 
ters in appointing the #zavdamus councillors as a violation 
of the charter. 

On the 7th of December, 1774, the town of Boston 
elected John Pitts as delegate to the second provincial 
congress, to be held at Cambridge, in February, 1775, his 
associates being Thomas Cushing, Samuel Adams, John 
Hancock, Joseph Warren, Benjamin Church, and Oliver 
Wendell. Samuel Dexter came from Dedham, Joseph 
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Hawley from Northampton, and Judge Tyng from Dun- 
stable. That congress met at Cambridge, Feb’y 1, 1775; 
John Hancock was chosen president and Benjamin Lincoln 
secretary. They immediately appointed, as a committee 
on the state of the province, Hancock, Hawley, Adams, 
Warren, Paine, John Pitts, Holton, Heath, Gerrish, Cush- 
ing, Ward, and Gardner. Their duties were constant and 
arduous. The members were placed under pledge of honor 
not to divulge the debates, and their subjects are left to 
conjecture. Wells says, p. 260, Vol. II: ‘“ The body itself 
was the most remarkable, in some respects, that had yet 
convened in America. They. were a body of statesmen, 
mostly untutored in the arts of diplomacy, but not sur- 
passed in any civilized society in the world for intelligence 
and devotion to the rights of mankind. Courage, deter- 
mination, sagacity, piety, and all the qualities which com- 
pose true greatness in men, were there, and time has proved 
the consummate wisdom of all their measures.” 

We, next see John Pitts at the Old South Meeting- 
House, on the 5th of March, 1775. Adams was the 
moderator, and Gen. Warren delivered an oration on the 
anniversary of the Boston massacre. A Tory writer says: 
“On Monday, the Old South Meeting-House was crowded 
with nobility and fame, the Selectmen, with Adams, Church, 
Hancock, and Cooper, and others, assembled in the pulpit, 
which was covered with black; the front seats were filled 
with British officers. A volcano was ready to burst forth, 
and the time for the eruption was not far distant.” 

On the 22d of March, the congress met again, at Con- 
cord. The committee on the state of the province digested 
the measures of the congress, and had them fully prepared 
before reporting plans of action. There is scarcely an 
instance where any of their decisions were recommitted. 

On the 8th of April, this committee reported a resolve 
providing for an armed alliance of Massachusetts, Con- 
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necticut, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire, to raise and 
equip a general army, and to send delegates to meet those 
governments. One hundred and three members were pres- 
ent, and only seven voted against it; and, in an incredibly 
short period, those New-England States alone formed a 
defensive league against the power of Great Britain. 

_ On the 12th of April, 1775, John Pitts, Nathaniel Bailey, 
Aaron Davis, Moses Bullen, and Abner Ellis were appointed 
the Suffolk County committee on the state of the Province. 
On the 15th of May, John Pitts was added to the commit- 
tee of supplies; on the 16th of May, he was put upon a 
committee relative to prisoners at Boston. 

On the 7th of June, the congress adopted a resolution, 
which was the starting-point of that great naval success 
which so electrified the world in the feats of Commodore 
John Paul Jones and others: 


Ordered that Col. Joseph Warren, John Pitts, Elbridge Gerry, 
John Hancock, Col. Freeman, Samuel Dexter, Mr. Pickering, 
Mr. Batchelder, and Mr. Greenleaf be a committee to consider 
the expediency of establishing a number of small armed vessels 
to cruise on our sea-coasts for the protection of our trade and 
the annoyance of our enemies, and to observe secrecy. 


From this time on, these ardent laborers for American 
independence were at work night and day raising troops, 
supplying arms and materials of war, taking care of the 
thousands inside of the besieged city of Boston, corre- 
sponding with the other colonies and the general conti- 
nental congress, and their friends in Europe. 

I find a letter of John Pitts (in Frothingham’s Siege of 
Boston, p. 160) from Watertown, July 20, 1775, to Samuel 
Adams, then at Philadelphia. He says: 


“‘T find the letters in general from you and the rest of our 
friends complain of not having particular information relative to 
the late battle of Charlestown. I do assure you the particulars 
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any further than what I have already wrote you I have not been 
able to obtain from any one. To be plain, it appears to me there 
never was more confusion and less command. No one appeared 
to have any but Col. Prescott, whose bravery can never be enough 
acknowledged and applauded.” 


Gen. Washington left Philadelphia on the 21st of June, 
1775, and was met by a committee of the provincial con- - 
gress at Springfield. When he reached Watertown the 
whole congress honored him with a congratulatory address 
and promised to contribute all the aid in their power in 
the discharge of the duties of his exalted office. He 
replied on July 4, in which he says: 


‘‘T only emulate the virtue and public spirit of the whole prov- 
ince of Massachusetts Bay, which, with a firmness and patriotism 
without example in modern history, has sacrificed all the comforts. 
of social and political life in support of the rights of mankind 
and the welfare of our common country; my highest ambition is 
to be the happy instrument of vindicating those rights, and to see 
this devoted province again restored to peace, liberty, and safety.” 


Let us pass over the eight months of labor and toil 
which intervened before the evacuation of Boston by the 
British, on the 17th of March, 1776—months of depriva- 
tion, anxiety, and doubt, with raw recruits badly paid, 
badly clothed, badly fed, with a city full of people without 
fuel and almost without provisions, and the necessary irri- 
tations between a hireling soldiery and an idle community, 
staying because they could not go away. 


Slowly and surely Gen. Washington encircled the garri- 
soned town with his offensive intrenchments, and at last 
the British army, once thought invincible, crept upon their 
ships and sailed away, and Massachusetts was forever freed 
from the tread of a foreign foe in arms. 

The almost worn-out selectmen of Boston immediately 
waited on Washington with the following address: 
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May it please your Excellency: The Selectmen of Boston in 
behalf of themselves and fellow-citizens, with all grateful respect 
congratulate you on the success of your military operations in the 
recovery of this town from an enemy collected from the once 
respected Britons, who in this instance are characterized by 
malice and fraud, rapine and plunder in every trace left behind 

them. 
' - Happy are we that this acquisition has been made with so little 
effusion of human blood, which, next to the Divine favor, permit 
us to ascribe to your Excellency’s wisdom, evidenced in every 
part of the long besiegement. 

If it be possible to enhance the noble feelings of the person 
who, from the most affluent enjoyments, could throw himself into 
the hardships of a camp to save his country, uncertain of success, 
*tis then possible this victory will heighten your Excellency’s hap- 
piness, when you consider you have not only saved a large, 
elegant, and once populous city from total destruction, but re- 
lieved the few wretched inhabitants from all the horrors of a 
besieged town, from the insults and abuses of a disgraced and 
chagrined army and restored many to their quiet habitations who 
had fled for safety to the bosom of their country. May your 
Excellency live to see the just rights of America settled on a firm 
basis, which felicity we sincerely wish you; and at a late period 
may that felicity be changed into happiness eternal! 


Joun ScOL.iay, 
Timo. NEWELL, 
THomas MARSHALL, 
SAMUEL AUSTIN, 
OLIVER WENDELL, | 
Joun Pirrs, J 


] 
| Selectmen 
| of 


Boston. 


To His ExceLLENcY GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
General of the United Forces of America. 


On the 29th of March, a joint committee from the coun- 
cil and house of representatives of Massachusetts waited 
upon Washington with a long and flattering testimonial. 


John Pitts, then not quite thirty-eight years of age, was 
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a member of that house, but James the councilor was no 
longer by his side. On the 25th of January, when his 
beloved city was still in the hands of a vandal soldiery, his 
patriotic spirit passed away to a world of peace. The 
only notice I have found of his last sickness is in a letter 
from John Adams to George Washington, as the latter 
was about starting for Cambridge to enter upon his great 
career of glory. Mr. Adams commends Washington to 
the tried and trusty souls of Massachusetts: 


PHILADELPHIA, June, 1775. 

“In compliance with your request, I have considered of what 
you propose, and am obliged to give you my sentiments very 
briefly, and in great haste. 

In general, sir, there will be three committees which are, and 
will be, composed of our best men, such whose judgment and 
integrity may be most relied on. I mean the Committee on the 
State of the Province [of whom John Pitts was one], the Com- 
mittee of Safety, and the Committee of Supplies. 

But, lest this should be too general, I beg leave to mention 
particularly James Warren, Joseph Hawley, John Winthrop, Dr. 
Warren, Col. Palmer, and Elbridge Gerry. Mr. Bowdoin, Mr. 
Sever, and Mr. Dexter, lately of the Council, will be found to be 
very worthy men, as well as MR. [James] PITTS, who, J am sorry 
to hear, 1s in wl health. The recommendations of these gentle- 
men may be relied on.” (Adams’ Works, Vol. LX, p. 359.) 


His death was thus announced in No. 1081 of the Boston 
Gazette and Country Fournal, February 5, 1776: “On the 
25th of January last departed this life at Dunstable, in the 
66th year of his age, the Honorable James Pitts, a gentle- 
man who has greatly distinguished himself at our Council 
Board for inflexible virtue and warm attachment to the 
common rights of America, during the late corrupt and 
infamous administration of Bernard and Hutchinson. His 
death is as much regretted by the Public in the loss of a 
Patriot as it is felt by his children, family, and acquaint- 
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ance, to whom he had endeared himself by the most affec- 
tionate offices and friendly intercourse in the more private 
walks of life.” 

It is sad to think that this noble patriot, after so long 
and happy and successful a career under the first two 
Georges, should have passed the last years of his life in 
such bitter and exciting tumult, and that his health, like 
that of his brother Bowdoin, should have given way just 
at the age when he could have rendered his country so 
much service, and that the last year of his life was spent 
in physical pain and exile from his once happy home and 
from the grave of his wife and children. There is no 
record of his sickness, but among the few papers left by 
him and now in my possession is one in the handwriting 
of that idol of the Revolution, Joseph Warren, the martyr 
of Bunker Hill. It is endorsed in Mr. Pitts’ own writing, 
“Dr. Warren’s Advice,” and contains a very full prescrip- 
tion and direction. 

You may to this day see the house where he died, on 
the banks of the Merrimac, only a few rods from the future 
mansions of his son John and Judge Tyng, where these 
pictures have been lovingly watched and cared for these 
last hundred years. If he .only could have lived two 
months longer, he might have seen the British ships in- 
gloriously sailing away from his own wharf, with all their 
hireling soldiery, and his own beloved Boston, the city of 
his birth, of his marriage, of the birth of all of his noble 
children, and the graves of all he held dearest, with no flag 
from any belfry but the flag of liberty—with no council 
except that elected by the people; little dreaming that in 
110 years from that very month his own picture would be 
exhibited in this hall, preparatory to a new home with his 
descendants of the fourth generation on the banks of the 
Detroit. . 

And now, citizens of Boston, of Massachusetts, of New 
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England, let me thank you for your kindly attention, and 
beg of you not to feel that the portraits of your old 
worthies are passing away from those to whom they right- 
fully belong, but only from one room to another in the 
great mother home of us all. 

The North-west territory contains as much of the blood 
and heart of the old Massachusetts Province as is left in 
her original boundaries. In the case of these particular 
pictures there are special reasons why their new location 
will be peculiarly appropriate. 

The first governor of that territory was Gen. Arthur 
St. Clair, whose wife was a granddaughter of James Bow- 
doin, a cousin of the wife of Gen. Dearborn. 

This admirable portrait by Gilbert Stuart of Gen. Henry 
Dearborn will find its final home in that city which first 
bore his name when a frontier military post. Chicago, 
whose commercial arms reach out and embrace the conti- 
nent, with patriotic sympathies and with kindly and grow- 
ing love for the arts, will ever loyally and lovingly guard . 
the portrait of him who fought with gun and sword for the 
birth of a free republic on yonder Bunker Hill. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE AUTHOR’s SCRAP-BOOK EXHIBITED 
= AT THE MEETING. 
- REGEIPTS: 


Boston, 30 April, 1700. 
Rec’d then of Mr. John Pitts y* summ of fifteen pounds for a 
pew in the new Church in Brattle Street, No. 22, being that next 
y° west dore on y* left hand as one enters s* church. To have 
and enjoy y® said pew to him and his heirs so long as he or they 
shall constantly come to said church and contribute thereto; in 
default thereof, to resign up s* pew unto the Comittee for s* 
church for y® time being, they allowing said Pitts or his heirs 
what he now gives for y* same. THO. BRATTLE, 
Treas* of s* Chugch. 


Mad™ Eliz* Pitts bought of Wm. Stoddard an half pew in the 
Rey. Mr. Sam’ Cooper’s meeting-house for £2. 
Boston, 24th July, 1756. Wm. STODDARD. 


Rec’d, Boston, May 31, 1799, of John Pitts, Esq., by the hands 
of Mr. Merrill, one hundred and ninety-two dollars, being the 
sum assessed to the right of the Heirs and assigns of James 
Pitts, Esq., deceased, in the second tax voted by the Plymouth 
Company on the roth of April, 1798, for the sum of 2376 dollars. 

$192. THomas L. WINTHROP, 

Treasurer to the Plymouth Co. 


FROM JOHN HANCOCK TO JAMES PITTS: 


To THE Hon* James Pitts, Esq., 
One of the Comittee of the Kennebeck Proprietors. 
How ble Sir: — Such is the situation of my Brother's affairs that 
there is a necessity of bringing them to a close as soon as possi- 
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ble, and the only objection in the way is his Tract of land at 
Kennebeck, which was granted to my late Uncle and by him 
given to my brother, upon which some dispute arose with Doctor 
Gardiner about it; my Brother’s creditors are here from England, 
and I am bound in honour to make the most of everything for 
them, and of consequence am desirous of turning this Tract of 
Land to the greatest advantage for them; I must therefore beg 
the fav’ of you, Sir, and you will excuse the liberty I take, as 
your meeting is to be this evening, to mention this matter, and 
pray your Influence and interposition that it may be accomo- 
dated. I want nothing but justice, and that I think I am entitled 
to. If it be Doc. Gardiner’s property, I have no right to it; if it 
be mine, I have a right to control it. I would by all means 
rational avoid even the appearance of a law-suit with Dr. Gardi- 
ner, if it may be otherways settled, but for the honour of my 
Brother I must see into it. I would ask the fav’ of you, Sir, just 
to use your endeavors to bring this to a close. 

I would beg leave to mention that when it is agreeable to the 
Committee that I should exhibit my acc’t of cash advanced Mr. 
Goostrey in London, as well as Mr. Smith at Kennebeck, I am 
ready.to do it. 

{1 am with great respect to you and the other. Gent™ of the 
Committee. Your Obliged and humble Servt, 


Wednesday noon, Feb’y 13, 1771. JOHN HANCOCK. 


ELIPHALET-FITCH-TO JAMES PITTS. 


KINGSTON, JAM‘, Jan’y I, 1775. 

Sir:—The very kind and particular regard you have shewn me 
on all occasions cannot fail to excite my warmest wishes for the 
continuance of your welfare, and at this season lead me to wish 
you the return of many happy years. I may not wish you an 
uninterrupted tranquility, for in the varied scenes of life its pleas- 
ures are to be found. ’Tis perhaps from the reflection on dangers 
averted and difficulties overcome that we sometimes feel the high- 
est enjoyment; but I will venture no further on this topic, lest 
you should suspect me to be, what I certainly am not, a moralist. 

The jealous attention to the public Liberty which has appeared 
in all parts of the Continent will, I hope, ere long be crowned 
with success. As a favorable circumstance, I have the pleasure 
to acquaint you that the Assembly of this Island have last week 
passed a Memorial to the King petitioning the Repeal of all the 
late Acts of Parliaments respecting America. This Petition is to 
be forwarded the 7th instant, per the Grantham Packet; but as I 
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conceive it may be useful to the cause to have the matter known 
with you as soon as possible, I have procured a copy of it, which 
is now under cover. You will permit me on this occasion to 
observe that your Honour is pledged with mine that this Petition 
shall not be committed to the Press; to avoid which no person 
should be permitted to take a copy of it. Such step would be 
considered here as a very high indecorum and might bring the 
severest censure of the House on the worthy and intimate friend 
from whom I obtained the original draft of this Memorial. More- 
over, an early publication of it with you might injure its reception 
at home. Any other communication of it to your friends is both 
honorable and safe. 

I doubt not the sentiments it offers to the King will be ap- 
proved by our Friends, altho’ the diction may not equally claim 
their applause, but in all cases the substance and not the shadow 
is to be regarded. The Time will not permit me to offer anything 
more than my kind regards to my friends, Miss Pitts, Mr. John 
Pitts, and the young Gentlemen, which you will please to com- 
municate, and believe me always with gratitude and respect, 

Your most Obedt, Humble Servt, EvipHtT Fircu. 


P.S.—My respectful compliments are due to Mr. Bowdoin. 
Hon?’ James Pitts, Esq’. 


GOV. BOWDOIN TO JOHN PITTS: 


Mem’. Mr. Flucker paid Mrs. Bayard to Sept. 19, 17743 there 
will therefore be 4 years’ interest due from him in Sept., 1778. 
It is proposed that two years’ interest, in behalf of Mr. Flucker, 
should be advanced to her. Mr. Bowd? to pay one of them, 
which will be to Sept. 19, 1775, and Mr. Pitts the other, to Sept. 
19, 1776; for which Mrs. Bayard is to give an order on Mr. 
Flucker to each of them of the tenor in y® enclosed paper. The 
other two years interest may be paid to her if necessary in Sept., 
1778, or after; and in order that it should not be inferred from 
these payments that we supposed ourselves obliged to make good 
Mr. Flucker’s deficiencies, Mrs. and Mr. Bayard must write to 
each of us a letter of the same tenor with the enclosed: 


MIDDLEBOR®, Dec. 6, 1777. 
, JouHN Pirts, Esq. 

Sir:—The foregoing is in substance what I desired Jemmy to 
communicate to you, which he wrote me you approved of. I 
have desired Mr. Read to pay Mrs. Bayard in behalf of Mr. 
Flucker, and to take her order therefor on him. This will be for 
the year from Sept., 1774, to Sept., 1775; your payment will be 
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for the year next after, which in the order you take you will take 
care to mention. If you think proper you will copy the enclosed 
letter and order above mentioned mutatis mutandis, and then 
deliver them to Mr. Read, that he may get them signed and pay 
the money aforesaid. 

Pray when are we to come to the wedding [meaning to Miss 
Tyng]. Our compliments to the lady and also to Betsey. 

I am respecttully, dear Sir, your most obedient Servt, 
James Bowpoin. 


GOV. BOWDOIN- TO SENATOR JOHN ‘PITTS:. 


MIDDLEBOR®, March 3, 1778. 

Dear Str:—Inclosed is a letter from Major Goodwin which I 
have just received. The contents of it, I think, ought to be 
attended to by the Kennebec Company as well as by Individuals. 
The land on Sandy River mentioned therein I suppose is the 
same ye company sold in March, 1775, at public vendue, which 
sale being not yet fully settled, it is needful they should take the 
necessary measures for preventing people settling on it or gaining 
a possession of it. The lands on y* back of Bowdoinham, Rich- 
mond, &c., it is incumbent on Individuals to see about. Your 
family, Mr. Hancock’s heirs, Mr. Jeffries, &c., have large tracts 
there, in which they will be great sufferers if they do not dispos- 
sess the invaders. My own is secured, having 12 or 15 good 
families settled thereon. 

I have lately had a demand on me of a tax on land in one of 
y* towns on Kennebec River in consequence of the new mode 
of taxation. This ought to be attended to both by Individuals 
and the Company, according as they are respectively interested, 
lest their land be sold for taxes without their knowing anything 
about it. 

How go on y* Constitution, Confederation, &c.? Is Mr. Bur- 
goyne to be removed? When and where?’ Is Phil* to be 
attempted this season? What have you been about, what are 
you doing or going to do in ye Gen' Court? When is Dr. Cooper 
to make you andacertain Lady happy? Our best regards to 
both you and to Betsey. Your most obedt, 

J. Bowporn. 


Mr. Pitts;—Where is Mr. Sever? 


I perceive it is intended that you and I shall make good to 
Mr. Bayard’s children the deficiency of Mr. Flucker; which what- 
ever y° law may determine would be contrary to every principle 
of equity and justice. I think therefore that some care should be 
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taken about Mr. Flucker’s estate and his lands at the Eastward; 
at least to prevent their falling into improper hands, as they must 
do if anybody at y* Eastward should take upon them y* Agency. 
I would therefore suggest to. you whether, as you are a consider- 
able creditor, it would not be needful for you to apply for y* 
agency, or if you should decline it, to see that some faithful per- 
son in or near Boston be appointed y° agent. Possibly Mr. Say- 
age would undertake. However, to prevent an improper appoint- 
ment, it would be best for you to write to the Judge of Probate 
for y° County of. Lincoln (who, I[ think, is Jon* Bowman, Esq., at 
Pownalboro), and also to y* Judge in y® County of Cumberland, 
on this head: and ‘to speak to Mr. Cushing, y° Judge for Suffolk. 
I had several other things to mention to you, but I have so much 
of my old disorder upon me that I can write no more than to 
desire you to present my respectful compliments to Gen' Han- 
cock, Mr. Speaker Adams, and Mr. Secry Warren. 


SENATOR JOHN PITTS TO COL. JONATHAN WARNER: 


Boston, April 21st, 1781. 

Drar BrorHeR: —1 have had the pleasure to receive your 
favors by Mr. Whipple and Mr. Langdon, and we are glad to hear 
you and sister Warner are well. Mrs. Pitts and myself are much 
obliged by every expression of your regard and kind wishes for 
recovery of her health, which I have the pleasure to inform you 
is in a better state than when I wrote you last; so that she has 
been able to give that attention to poor little Betsey that her dan- 
gerous situation required. Yesterday week she was taken ill of 
the dysentery, and for several days we despaired her life, but she 
is better. It operated very severely on Mrs. Pitts in her weak 
state, altho she was better, and so overwhelmed in anxiety and 
distress that it’s surprising she was able to go through the fatigue 
she did, and indeed the distress of us all has been great. I there- 
fore suppose that Betsey will not require an apology for Miss 
Fanny in not getting her things ready, which will be done as soon 
as possible. 

The box of plate is not yet come from Mr. Savage, but not for 
want of being put in mind of it by me. I will make a point to 
see him about it again. 

We have no news of importance except the battle to the South- 
ward with Green and Cornwallis—the former was obliged to 
retreat with the loss of his cannon, and about 300 killed and 
wounded; but we have an account since that action that Corn- 
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wallis is obliged to retreat with precipitation, as you will perceive 
by the inclosed handbills. 

Mrs. Pitts and Fanny with me present our most affectionate 
regards to you and sister Warner. 

I am, Sir, with due esteem, your affectionate Brother, 

Joun Pirts. 
To JonaTHAN WaRNER, Esar. 


ein thw PITTS TO COL, JONATHAN WARNES 


Boston, November 1, 1782. 

Dar BROTHER: —I was very glad to hear by Mr. Henderson 
that you all got well home, where I hope you found the old Lady 
well, to whom please to present my respectful compliments, also 
to Col. Sherburn, who I will do myself the peu to eu and 
see whenever | go to Portsmouth again. ‘ 

Uncle Bowdoin has been extremely ill with his old eee 
but is much better. Col. Tyng a few days past came to Town 
and insisted upon ‘carrying little Betsey to Dunstable, where I 
expect to ‘go tomorrow to bring her home. If I should not, I 
shall write by Brigdier Preble, as the Court propose to rise next 
Wednesday. We have no news, As to the prospect of peace, lL 
do not think it looks so probable as at some time past. The 
French fleet talks of sailing soon, but I much doubt whether they 
will. The cry from Rob’t Morris for money is great, and I am 
informed that all the money collected by Mr. Lovell is not as yet 
more than sufficient for one week’s demand of the whole sum that 
is to be collected. This is a gloomy story, but we must not now 
abate of the utmost vigor in prosecuting the war, for the enemy, 
there is reason to think, is not better off. We now talk of a tax 
of six hundred thousand pounds specie; where it is to come from 
the Lord knows. What is mentioned respecting the Continental 
collection of tax is best to be kept to ourselves. 

At present I have only to add my best regards to you and 
sister Warner, and am your affectionate Brother, 

Jno. Pirts. 

Hon? Jon* WaRN_ER, Esq. 


SENATOR JOHN PITTS TO COL. JONATHAN WARNER: 


DUNSTABLE, June 25, 1786. 
Dear BROTHER:—I was very sorry to hear by Brother Lendall 
that you were unwell—hope you are better. By him I under- 
stand that Betsey will take care of her little namesake, which, be- 
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ing so early deprived of its mother, must stand in need of her 
friendship, and it gives me pleasure that it is so well bestowed, 
not only for the sake of the child, but because I think Lendall is 
very unfortunate to have so many to take care of, for we men are 
“not calculated to bring up children at so early a period, which I 
have had sad experience of. I was in hopes of seeing you before 
this time, and carrying my little girl to see you and sister Warner, 
but my situation has been such as not to be in my power, but 
hope when the Lottery is completed drawing, and one or two 
other matters are over, it will be in my power. My best regards 
attend Betsey and you, and respectful compliments to the old 
Lady. My regards also to the Buttons, which, by this time, I 
suppose, are large enough to be connected with a Coat of any 
size. My little rake, tell Betsey, is a great singer, and that Mrs. 
Hughes, Sargent, or any of her sex can’t out-talk her, and, in 
general, has the female weapon in full exercise, and can be saucy 
enough. 

Miss Betsey Temple is very soon to be connected with Mr. 
Thomas L. Winthrop, and Mrs. Temple is expected next week to 
y° celebration of the nuptials. 

The woods of Dunstable will not afford any news, nor do I 
find much in Boston, but there is 4s much luxury there, with as 
little ability, as I suppose in any place on the Globe; and the 
state of our Politics is such as is destructive to trade, so that the 
state of the Town appears melancholy, for they are living upon 
one another. 

Col. Tyng [82 years old] has commenced young man again, 
and is upon the wings of an airy Fancy, expecting to go to 
Boston and from thence to Falmouth. Whether the vehicle will 
be a balloon or what to transport him, I can’t say. If I should 
be of the party you may expect us to drop in upon you accord- 
ing to the manner of the transportation. At any rate, I hope it 
will not be long before I see you. 

Your affectionate Brother, Joun Pitts. 

Hon. Jon* Warwner, Esar. 


WM. DAVIS TO HIS SON-IN-LAW SAMUEL PITTS: 


Boston, 31st March, 1796. (Fast day). 
Dear Son Pirts:—lI received yours, per Mr. Bagley, and as I 
did not incline to sue S. W., I gave the note to James to follow 
your directions. I am-very unhappy to hear of your ill turn. I 
hope it will be but of one day’s duration. Pray keep up your 
spirits and not let them slip into your shoes. We are all rejoiced 
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to hear that our dear daughter Pitts is on the recovery. Pray 
tell her from me that she must be exceedingly careful ot herself, 
not to take cold, and leave the care of her family for some time 
to come. 

Important to the United States is the decision of 62 members 
of congress in favor of calling for the papers from the President 
relative to the late treaty with Brittain against 37 members who 
were in favor thereof. Depend that all things will come out 
right. The Aristocrats begin to hang their heads. Now for our 
tried Patriot, Samuel Adams! The old inveterate Torys are try- 
ing all in their power here to oust him, but their efforts will prove 
abortive. We shall have a large majority for him here and 
Charlestown, Lexington, Roxbury, Dorchester, Milton, Braintree, 
Plymouth, Sandwich, and Worster, and chief y° Province of 
Maine. Exert yourself every nerve in Chelmsford for him, and 
also in Tyngsboro. Thomas brings the newspaper where youll 
find considerable news, and among the news are the resolutions 
of the State of Georgia relative to Gunn’s rascally proceedings 
in regard to the sale of the Georgia lands. The Georgia bubble 
is broke, to the great dismay of speculators and evil designing 
land-jobbers. It will make a heavy shaking among the dry bones. 

Mr. Pitts, I hope the Rev“ will not interest himself in 
the present ‘choice for a Gov" more than zs vote, and would not 
wish him enemys, having a high esteem for him. Remember 
that S. Adams stood in the gap in 1775, and in Gage’s Administra- 
tion which tryed men’s souls, and those Pigmys who now bark at 
him were afraid to shew their heads. Remember also that many 
who now vote in their carriages are beholden to that same 
Patriot, who was the chief Instrument in procuring their fortunes 
for them by the glorious Revolution, who otherwise would have 
been in obscurity even to this moment. Is not this a truth? 

Why then should y® old.’75 men not exert themselves for this 
tryed Patriot and counterset their evil machinations who en- 
deavor all in their power to set him aside. 

Wishing you a speedy recovery and your consort, I salute you 
and am your affectionate 

Wn. Davis. 


JAMES MERRILL TO COL. WARNER: 


Bosron, Aug. 7, 1798. 
Dear Sir:—I last Saturday wrote you by Post to inform you 
of the sickness and of my great anxiety about our young friend, 
James L. Pitts, son of your late brother Lendall Pitts, which was 
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designed to prepare the minds of his two sisters for more melan- 
choly tidings, which I expected would soon reach them, and also 
for your and Mrs. Warner’s information of the anxious fears I 
had concerning him. 

I did all in my power by providing as able physicians as this 
Town afforded, but all to no effect. I have now the melancholy 
task assigned me to inform you he is dead. He died on Sunday, 
and I attended his remains and saw them safely deposited that 


evening in the Family tomb. Thus ends the short life of an 


agreeable and promising young man. I have not now time to 
write to his sister particularly. I must beg of you to advise them 
in my behalf. Do be so good as to particularly inform them 
that I heartily sympathize and condole with them on the loss of 
a promising and beloved brother, one from whom they had 
reason to anticipate much pleasure; but as he is now gone, I 
know you will afford them every possible consolation. You may 
rest assured that everything necessary was provided for him even 
to his last moments. 

I have this morning sent up to Mrs. Tarbett for her to inform 
me what mourning to provide for his sisters, and shall send it by 
next opportunity. I hope this fever has not increased since I 
last wrote you. I am, dear Sir, your very humble servant, 

James MERRILL. 

Jon* WarNER, Esar. 


SENATOR JOHN “PITTS TO COL. WARNER: 


Boston, July 5, 1802. 


Dear BrorHEeR:—I have been here almost a fortnight to have 
settlement with the late Gov. Gill’s Executor about Mr. John 
Boylston’s legacy to the Town of Boston, which is not quite 
brought to a close, and it has been the occasion of great vexation 
tome. As soon as it is closed I shall return to Tyngsboro, and 
Betsey and myself propose to see you and Betsey at Portsmouth. 
We have been much concerned to hear that my sister has been 
unwell and hope she is recovered to health. We expected to 
have had the pleasure to have seen you before this time, which 
prevented my writing when I was last in town. 

My best regards to you, Betsey, and the rest of the family, in 
which Betsey and Mother Brinley respectfully join with me. 


I am your affectionate Brother, Joun Pirts. 
ister Mr. WARNER. 
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COL. WARNER TO JAMES MERRILL: 


PorTSMOUTH, Oct. 3, 1804. 

Mr. James Merrivi:—I rec’d a letter from my brother, John 
Pitts, Esq. He mentioned that Mrs. Warner’s picture from Mr. 
Bowdoin’s should be left in your care, which I desire you would 
be so good as to ship me by one of our vessels to this Port, beg- 
ging their care of it. 

I have not heard anything from you about my Island wharf 
privilege. My brother mentioned that the Selectmen have deter- 
mined that the Flats privilege is forfeited by the sea wall not 
being maintained, which was the condition of the grant. This 
can not be. Their Grant was in 1673 and the Proprietor has 
been in the possession from that time, upwards of 130 years. 
My Hon! Father Pitts bought by deed of warranty which you 
have. Peter Chardon’s deed, May, 1758. Charnock’s deed, 
1731. Thos. Greenough deed, 1744. Mr. Bowdoin’s deed of 
his father was in 1750, a quit claim, but his father bought more 
than forty years, which gives a good title. 

Mr. Priner says that Sandford’s land originally 1ooo acres 
under one Joliff—but grants made to settlers have impaired it, 
so that there may not remain more than 600 acres. My Hon. 
Mother Pitts’ right is 1/7 and 1/4 of 1/7, which makes her part 
about 106 acres. My wife’s part of this being 1/6 and 1/4 of 1/6 
makes about 214 acres. Mr. Priner also says the whole in the 
associates land under Westbrook is about 1700 acres. 1/7 and 
1/4 of 1/7 is about 300 acres. My wife’s part of this being 1/6 
and 1/4 of 1/6 makes 62% acres, so that my part of both tracts 
will be 8334 acres. 

The west Boston lands Brother John Pitts, in his letter Oct. 
5th, says shall be advertized for sale. Give me word about Pt. 
Shirley when it is divided. 

As to Pulling point farm, we will consent to sell. I have had 
an offer for my water privilege—this offer may be from Boston. 

My regards to all the family, and am with esteem, 

Your most obedient, JoNATHAN WARNER. 


Col. Jonathan Warner of Portsmouth, N.H., married, Feb. 17, 
1781, Elizabeth Pitts, only daughter of James and Elizabeth 
Bowdoin Pitts. He was son of Hon. Daniel and Sarah Hill 
Warner. He was born Sept. 6, 1726, and died May 14, 1814.— 
(Wentworth’s Gen. 3, p. 316.) Her portrait was painted by Cop- 
ley, and is owned by Thomas Pitts of Detroit.. Col. Warner was 
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painted by Blackburn, and is a three-quarter picture, and a fine 
example of the artist. It is now owned by the Boston Museum. 
Mrs. Warner died in 1810, and left her estate to her husband, 
which on his death was devised by him, one-half to the children 
of Lendall Pitts of the tea-party and the other half to his niece. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sherburne. The fine old family mansion, 46 
Daniel Street, is still standing, and said to be the oldest in Ports- 
mouth. The lightning-rod is said to have been placed on it 
ander the supervision of Franklin, and the first ever used in 
New Hampshire. 


i B; 
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Partial list of portraits of James Bowdoin, his descendants, 
and intermarried, to the fifth generation: 


FIRST GENERATION. 


James Bowdoin (by Badger), owned by Bowdoin College; a duphi- 


cate by Badger is owned by Thos. Pitts of Detroit. 


SECOND GENERATION. 

Wm. Bowdoin, owned by Bowdoin College. 

Phoebe Murdock, wife of Wm. Bowdoin, owned by Bowdoin 
College. 

Elizabeth Bowdoin, wife of James Pitts (by Blackburn, 1757), 
owned by Thos. Pitts. 

James Pitts, husband of Eliz. Bowdoin (by Blackburn, 1757), 
owned by Thos. Pitts. 

Goy. James Bowdoin, cabinet portrait by Copley, owned by 
Ry. €=Winthrop:* 

Elizabeth Erving, wife of Gov. Jas. Bowdoin. Portraits of Gov. 
Bowdoin and wife by R. Feke, owned by Bowdoin College. 

‘Thomas Flucker (by Copley), husband of Judith Bowdoin, in the 
possession of Bowdoin College. 


THIRD GENERATION. 


James Bowdoin (by Gilbert Stuart), owned by Bowdoin College. 
R. C. Winthrop also owns a miniature by Malbone. 
Sarah Bowdoin (by Gilbert Stuart), owned by Bowdoin College. 


* R. C. W. also owns a miniature of Gov. Jas. Bowdoin, by Copley. 
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Maj.-Gen. Henry Dearborn (by G. Stuart), second husband of 
Sarah Bowdoin, owned by the Calumet Club, Chicago. 

Copies are owned by the U.-S. War Department at Wash- 
ington, by the Chicago Historical Society, by the State House 
at Concord, N.H., by the New-England Museum, and by 
Mrs. Winthrop G. Ray, New York. Gen. Dearborn, painted 
by C. W. Peale, is at Independence Hall, Phila., and by 
John Trumbull in the ‘Surrender of Burgoyne,” in the 
Rotunda of the Capitol at Washington. 

Elizabeth Bowdoin (by G. Stuart), wife of Sir John Temple, in the 
possession of R. C. Winthrop. Bowdoin College also owns 
a portrait of her and her brother, James Bowdoin, as chil- 
dren, by Gilbert Stuart. 

Sir John Temple (by G. Stuart), husband of Elizabeth Bowdoin, 
in the possession of R. C. Winthrop. The Temple family 
in England own large 34 portraits of Sir John and Lady 
Temple, by Trumbull. T. L. Winthrop of Ryde, Eng., 
owns a cabinet portrait of Sir John Temple, by Copley. 

Elizabeth Pitts (by Copley), wife of Jonathan Warner, owned 
by Thos. Pitts. 

Col. Jonathan Warner (by Blackburn), husband of Eliz. Pitts, 
owned by Boston Museum. 

Samuel Pitts (by Copley), owned by the estate of the late Samuel 
Pitts. A copy is owned by James P. Bridge. 

Lendall Pitts, miniature, owned by Lendall Pitts Cazeau. 

Elizabeth Fitch, wife of Lendall Pitts, miniature owned by Len- 
dall Pitts Cazeau. There are portraits by Copley of her 
parents, Timothy Fitch and wife, at Plummer Hall, Salem. 


FOURTH GENERATION. 


Maj.-Gen. Arthur St. Clair (by C. W. Peale), husband of Phoebe 
Bayard, daughter of Mary Bowdoin and Balthazar Bayard, 
at Independence Hall, Phila.; engraved for Smith’s ‘“‘ The 
St.Clair Papers,” which also includes a Life of St.Clair. The 
Hist. Society of Penn. has a copy by Sword. St. Clair was 
also painted by John Trumbull. There is also a miniature 
made at the close of the war, which is to be engraved by 
the Hist. Magazine of Penn.; also a miniature on ivory 
owned by Miss Mary R. Sheets of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sir Grenville Temple (by Trumbull), son of Sir John and Eliza- 
beth Bowdoin Temple. R. C. Winthrop owns a drawing of 
James Temple-Bowdoin, brother of Sir Grenville Temple. 

Elizabeth Temple (by Stuart), wife of Gov. Thos. Lindall Win- 
throp, owned by R. C. Winthrop. 
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Gov. Thos. L. Winthrop (by Osgood), husband of Eliz. Bowdoin 
Temple, owned by Mass. Historical Society. 
Same (by Osgood), owned by R. C. Winthrop, Jr. 
Same (by Sully), owned by R. C. Winthrop. Three in all. 


- Elizabeth Pitts (by Lawson of Lowell), wife of Robert Brinley, 


owned by W. B. Brinley. 

Robert Brinley (by Lawson), husband of Eliz. Pitts, owned by 
W. B. Brinley. 

Maj. Thos. Pitts, silhouette, owned by Mrs. Henry B. Brown. 
Mrs. Chas> Dudley Farlin owns a portrait of Jonathan Mount- 
fort of Boston (by Copley), father-in-law of Maj. Thos. Pitts. 


FIFTH GENERATION. 


Louisa St. Clair married to Lieut. Robb of the Revolutionary 
Army, a silhouette in Peale’s Muséum of 1820. 

Elizabeth Bowdoin Temple Winthrop (by Gilbert Stuart), wife of 
Rev. Benj..Tappan, owned by Mrs. E. B. Webb. R. C. 
Winthrop owns a copy by the same artist. 

Sarah Bowdoin (painted in Paris by a French artist), wife of Geo. 
Sullivan. 

Hon. Robert C. Winthrop (by Huntington), in the Speaker’s 
Gallery at Washington, and another owned by Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Same (by Healy). He has been painted three times 
by Huntington and once by Healy. 

Samuel Pitts (by Cole of Portland, also by Stanley at Detroit), 
owned by Sarah M. Pitts. 

Sarah Merrill, wife of Samuel Pitts, owned by Sarah M. Pitts. 
Life-size crayon portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Pitts (by 
Fred’k E. Wright at Boston) owned by Mrs. Daniel Goodwin. 

Frances Pitts (by Dr. Sanctis of Rome, Italy), wife of Charles 
Merrill, owned by her daughter, Mrs. Senator Thomas W. 
Palmer. 

Charles Merrill, husband of Frances Pitts, also owned by Mrs. 
Palmer. 
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PORTRAIT, OF GEN. DEARBORN. 


Gen. Henry Dearborn’s portrait was sent to Chicago and pre- 
sented to the Calumet Club on May 20, 1886, on occasion of 
their eighth annual reception to the old settlers who were resi- 
dents of Chicago and of age prior to 1840. The beautiful build- 
ing was filled with the old settlers, the members of the Club, and 
their wives and daughters. 

After an eloquent address of welcome to the old settlers by H. 
J. Macfarland, president of the Calumet Club, he introduced Mr. 
L. J. Gage, president of the Commercial Club of Chicago, who 
presented the portrait of Gen. Henry Dearborn to the Calumet’ 
Club on behalf of the following gentlemen: 


C. W. ALLEN, Wm. A.. FULLER, Epson KEITH, 

URI BaLcom, LYMAN J. GAGE, H. J. MACFARLAND, 
J. W. Doane, W. C. D. GRANNIS, GEO. M. PULLMAN, 
Joun B. DRAKE, C. M. HENDERSON, MARTIN RYERSON, 

N. K. FAIRBANK, Wm. G. HIBBARD, Louis WAMPOLD, 


Cuas. L. HUTCHINSON. 
Mr. Gage said: 


Mr. PRESIDENT:—About one year ago, that small body of 
gentlemen known as the Commercial Club of Chicago made a 
visit to the: City of Boston in response to the invitation of a 
similar organization in that city. While there, the attention of 
some of our members was attracted to a celebrated painting 
executed by an American artist, the products of whose genius 
has given a lasting denial to the old affirmation that art can never 
flourish under free institutions. The name of that painter was 
Gilbert Stuart, and it is now my pleasant duty, on behalf of my 
associates,—who, after months of negotiation, have succeeded in 
buying it from its late owners,—to present this work to the Calu- 
met Club. 

This occasion fits well the picture and the picture suits well 
to this occasion. You have with you as honored guests a noble 
company of men and women whose names are intimately asso- 
ciated with Chicago’s earliest days. The record of their doings 
must furnish the elements from which our past history is to be 
drawn. It seems therefore peculiarly appropriate that in this 
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presence there should be exposed to view for the first time in 
Chicago, Stuart’s original portrait of Maj.-Gen. Henry Dearborn. 
The early military outpost at Chicago was named for him in 
recognition of his distinguished service as a soldier of the Revo- 
lution, and when afterward he became secretary of war, his mind 
and thought were given to its maintainence and support. Under 
the protecting guns of that rude fortress many of these, your 
guests, found peace and safety. And now, sir, without further 
delay, I commit to your keeping this historic treasure. The 
sympathy and affection you have so well shown to the survivors 
of our early days is a sufficient guarantee that this canvas, made 
alive by American genius and made eloquent by historic associa- 
tions, will be carefully cherished by you. I hand ‘you herewith 
the muniments of title and the names of those whom I have the 
honor to represent. 


President Macfarland responded as follows: 


In behalf of the Calumet Club, I thank you and the gentle- 
men you represent for the generous gift of so rare and valuable 


‘a portrait of Gen. Henry Dearborn, whose name is so closely 


linked with the history of Chicago. 

~We will cherish it for the memory of the eminent man whose 
likeness it is. We will cherish it for the fame of the great master 
who painted it, and of whose skill it is so marked an example. 
We will cherish it for these old settlers of Chicago, whom, by 
this presentation, you and your associates wish to honor. We 
will cherish it for the respect and good-will of the generous 
donors who gave it. We will hang it in a prominent place upon 
these walls, and reverently preserve it for our successors. 

We sincerely and heartily thank those members of the Com- 

mercial Club who have, through you, sir, given us possession of 
such a treasure of art to decorate our Club-house. 


President Macfarland said the Club was fortunate in having 
present one who knew the history of the Dearborn family and 
of this portrait. He then introduced Daniel Goodwin, Jr., who 
said: 


Mr. PreEsIpENT:—It is with great pleasure I comply with 
your request to say a few words about the portrait of Gen. 
Dearborn. While investigating the facts of his life, I became 
acquainted with this portrait, and conceived the hope that it 
might ultimately be owned in Chicago. I first saw it in the 
home of his grandson, Henry G. R. Dearborn of Roxbury, in 
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1883. The owner was then 74 years old, and remembered the 
picture as having been in the family since his childhood. It was 
painted by Gilbert Stuart in Boston in 1812, the year in which 
Dearborn was appointed major-general by President Madison. 
Stuart was then in the very prime of his days and at the height 
of his fame, and the most celebrated portrait painter of that 
period. His portraits of Washington and the generals of the 
Revolution, of George IIf. and George IV., the duke of North- 
umberland, and of Benjamin West, and Trumbull, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds had placed him in the front rank of that most cele- 
brated band of portrait painters. 

And here I feel sure I will be pardoned for calling attention 
to the fact that America took high rank from its very birth in 
art as it did in war, politics, and statesmanship. The very best 
minds of Great Britain and America have often eulogized the 
warriors and statesmen of our Revolution and the era of the 
adoption of the constitution as men never surpassed in recorded 
history for the breadth and vastness of their ideas and the power 
and energy with which they expressed them, Looking back to 
that seething furnace of ideas and heroic deeds, the artist has 
been but slightly remembered; but where, I ask, can you find in 
any country or era such a company of portrait-painters as Copley, 
West, Trumbull, Sully, Allston, Peale, and Stuart? You may 
look in vain through the national galleries of Europe for any 
such collection of faces as have come down to us from those 
American pencils. 

When Washington Allston exhibited to Sully one of Stuart’s 
masterpieces, Sully said: ‘“*I never saw a Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Van Dyck, or Titian equal to it. What say you?” Allston 
answered: “I say that all combined could not have equaled it.” 
In 1812, after his portraits of Washington had made Stuart 
immortal, he painted this rare work of art, and its companion 
piece, the younger Gen. Dearborn, then collector of the port of 
Boston. This portrait has been in the possession of the family 
ever since until now. It first hung ih the old Brinley place at 
Roxbury, then after Gen. Dearborn’s marriage to Sarah Bowdoin, 
widow of James Bowdoin, the chief patron of Bowdoin College, 
it hung in their residence in Boston, corner of Milk and Hawley 
Streets, in the same house where her kinsman, Robert C. Win- 
throp, was born. In that old mansion this picture looked down 
upon the festal gatherings of Lafayette and his companions in 
arms, and in 1817 upon a great ball given to President Monroe. 
The portrait has been copied six times; once by Stuart himself 
for some member of the family, and now owned by Mrs. Win- 
throp G. Ray of New York; once by Brackett, for the war 
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department at Washington; once by Cole, for Col. Joshua 
Howard of Detroit; once by Tenney, for the statehouse at Con- 
cord; once by Greenleaf, for the New-England museum, and 
lastly for the Chicago Historical Society, and presented to it on 
the eightieth anniversary of the first occupation of Fort Dearborn. 

Stuart painted another portrait of Gen. Dearborn on a panel, 
which he gave to his pupil, Neagle, and which is now owned by 
Mr. Herbert Welsh of Philadelphia. Mason says “it represents 
a.large, fleshy-faced, but fine-looking man, with short gray hair, 
coming nearly to a point on the crown of the head, blue eyes, 
without high lights, looking at the spectator with a quiet, kindly 
expression. The mouth is painted as only an artist of the highest 
order could paint it, with a faint smile lurking around the corners, 
giving the idea that the figure is about to speak i in reply to some 
remark that has been made. The coat, rich in color, is a brownish 
black, and on the breast hangs the order of the Cincinnati.” 

There is a portrait of Gen. Dearborn, by Charles Wilson Peale, 
in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, and another in the ‘‘Surren- 
der of Burgoyne,” by Trumbull, in, the rotunda of our national 
capitol. 1 know of no other general but Washington who was 
painted by three such artists as Trumbull, Peale, and Stuart. I 
congratulate this Club on possessing the finest picture of them 
all. When his grandson died, in 1884, the widow soon discov- 
ered that it would be necessary to sell the portrait, but never 
offered it for sale, and waited in hope that some institution in 
Chicago would offer to give it a permanent home, feeling that 
there was no place so appropriate for the original picture as 
Chicago. Happily some members of our ever-generous Com- 
mercial Club saw the picture in the old state-house, and have 
paid a liberal price to present it to this Calumet Club. 

Last week a notable company of Bostonians took leave of this 
picture of their old hero, and greeted with hearty feeling the con- 
cluding sentiment of the speaker on that occasion. 
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EARLY- PAINTERS OF BOSTONIANS. 


John Smibert, - painted in Boston from 1728 to 1750. 
Joseph Badger, - - " " " 1740 to 1750. 
Jonathan Blackburn, " " n 41750 to 1765: 
John Singleton Copley, " " (i k75 AmtOume 714s 


Benjamin West, painted mostly in Philadelphia and New York, 
from-1754 to 1760, and among others painted several Bos- 
tonians. 

Charles Wilson Peale, the earliest painter of Gen. Washington, 
between 1776 and 1826 painted many of the leading Bos- 
tonians, numbers of them now hang in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia: Franklin, Hancock, Greene, Lincoln, Picker- 
ing, Stuart, Adams, Ward, Dearborn, Knox, St.Clair, Warren, 
and others. 

John Trumbull graduated at Harvard in 1773, and studied his 
art first in Boston, and ultimately painted nearly all the 
Boston soldiers and statesmen of the Revolution. 

Col. Henry Sargent painted Peter Faneuil, now hanging in Fan- 
eull Hall, about 1790. 

Gilbert Stuart painted mostly in Boston, from 1793 to 1828. 

Edward G. Malbone, painted in Boston from 1800 to 1807. 

Washington Allston, graduated at Harvard in 1800, and painted 
in Boston and Cambridge from 1817 to 1840. 

Thomas Sully, painted in Boston in 1831, and at different times 
and places painted prominent Bostonians. 

Chester Harding was the popular painter in Boston in 1823, his 
picture of Webster making him celebrated. 

Daniel Huntington began to paint about 1840, and in his famous 
Republican Court he introduced several Bostonians from 
the original pictures of Copley, Malbone, and Stuart. 

Wm. H. Furness had his studio in Boston, and, though dying at 
40 in 1867, left many of the finest canvases of a generation 
already disappearing. 


GEORGE P. A. HEALY. 


It is fitting that this list should close with the name of one 
who will be remembered by future generations as peculiarly 
identified with both Boston and Chicago. He was born in the 
City of Boston in 1813, and every visitor of Faneuil Hall sees 
there one of his best examples and one of the finest historic 
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pieces ever painted, “ Webster’s reply to Hayne,” which contains 
not only the grand, rugged, and fascinating head of Webster 
himself, but one hundred and thirty portraits of the senators and 
celebrities of 1830. 

As Gilbert Stuart was a connecting link between the colonial 
era and the succeeding age of full republican success, so Healy 
is today the connecting link between the age of Stuart, closed 
in 1828, and the today of 1886, and most emphatically a con- 
necting link between the art and history of Boston and the art 
and history of Chicago. It is not a little remarkable that some 
of the finest works of the artist who died nearly sixty years ago 
were heads painted also by our Healy of today, Daniel Webster, 
Edward Everett, and others. 

Mr. Healy was a boy in Boston when Stuart died, and it was 
Stuart’s daughter—herself a first-class artist—who first perceived 
the signs of genius in young Healy. She introduced him to 
Sully, who asked him to copy one of Gilbert Stuart’s heads. 
When it was completed, Sully said to him: “ By all means, Mr. 
Healy, make painting your profession.” Like Stuart, he has 
roved over the best parts of Europe and America, and painted 
many of the royal families of England, France, and Germany, 
and hundreds of the most famous men of America. 

Mr. Henry T. Tuckerman truly said: ‘“ Rugged, forcible, char- 
acteristic, the portraits of Healy, when the subject is favorable 
and the artist in earnest, are among the best of their kind, and 
probably no American painter of our day has delineated so: 
many eminent men. The West has afforded him a new and 
profitable field of late years, and he has made his headquarters 
at Chicago.” 

Mr. Healy painted in Boston from 1831 to 1834, and then 
went to Italy. He returned in 1838, by express desire of Louis 
Phillipe, then king of France, to paint a copy of Stuart’s famous 
portrait of Washington; the king saying he had seen Stuart at 
work on the original in his own studio. Ata famous reception 
by Gen. Cass, then minister to France, the king’s picture, painted 
by Healy, was placed between those of Washington and Guizot,. 
and the king boasted next day of his having been placed in such 
good company. 

A list of Mr. Healy’s Chicago portraits alone would be too 
lengthy for this place. The enormous concentration of capital 
in this city and the attraction of master minds and vast organiz- 
ing and administrative forces to this spot, must forever make 
this one of the wonderful capitals of the world, and in future 
ages those who wish to study the faces of the founders and 
leaders of Chicago from 1836 to 1886 will look to the canvases. 
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of Geo. P. A. Healy, as we now look to those of Gilbert Stuart 
for the celebrated men of 1776-1828. 

The fame of many of these Chicago pictures has ceased to 
have merely a local or family interest, and has become not only 
National but world wide; and it is safe to predict that one hun- 
dred years hence the student of history and the lover of freedom 
and free institutions the world over will here study with emotion 
and admiration the Healy portraits of Presidents Lincoln and 
Grant, Generals Sherman and Sheridan, Admiral Porter, and 
their contemporaries. 

In the same grand salon of the Calumet Club of Chicago 
where the Dearborn portrait by Stuart now hangs, may be seen 
the historical picture by Healy, loaned by Mr. Ezra B. McCagg, 
representing the conference between Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, 
and Porter on board the president’s flagship, Zhe Queen, on the 
28th of March, 1865, at City Point. 

This famous conference, touching the terms to be given to the 
rebels upon the surrender then deemed imminent and close at 
hand, is fully described by Gen. Sherman in a letter to Hon. I. N. 
Arnold, Nov. 28, 1872 (Arnold’s “Life of Lincoln,” p. 421): 

“Though I can not attempt to recall the words spoken by any 
one of the persons present on that occasion, I know we talked 
generally about what was to be done when Lee’s and Johnston’s 
armies were beaten and dispersed. On this point, Mr. Lincoln 
was very full; he said that he had long thought of it, that he 
hoped the end could be reached without more bloodshed, but in 
any event he wanted us to get the deluded men of the rebel 
armies disarmed and back to their homes; that he contemplated 
no revenge, no harsh measures, but quite the contrary, and that 
their sufferings and hardships in the war would make them the 
more submissive to law. 

“In Chicago, about July of that year, when all the facts were 
fresh in my mind, I told them to Geo. P. A. Healy, the artist, 
who was casting about for a subject for an historical painting, 
and he adopted this interview. Mr. Lincoln was then dead, but 
Mr. Healy had a portrait which he himself had made at Spring- 
field some five or six years before. * * For General Grant, 
Admiral Porter, and myself he had actual sittings, and I am 
satisfied the four portraits in this group of Healy’s are the best 
extant. I think Admiral Porter gave Healy a written description 
of our-relative positions in that interview, also the dimensions, 
shape, and furniture of the cabin of Zhe Queen; but the rainbow 
is Healy’s-—typical, of course, of the coming peace.” « * es 

Mr. McCagg says that Mr. Healy made a perscnah study of 
the cabin itself before painting the picture.. 
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The original portrait of President Lincoln, alluded to by Gen. 
Sherman as made before the civil war, is first on the priceless list 
of pictures dedicated by Mr. Healy as a gift to Chicago, to be 
placed in the Newberry Library Building after Mr. Healy’s death. 
The citizen of Chicago who remembers that these forty pictures 
were painted by the genial artist from life, and dwells but for an 
instant on the scenes and events which those names suggest, can 
not but be thankful to Boston for producing such a hand and 
brain. Gen. Grant and Admiral Porter come next on the list 
to Lincoln, then the king and queen of Roumania, life-sized, 
and magnificently framed at Bucharest by the royal order asa 
present to the artist; then our gallant Sheridan; followed by the 
“plumed knight,” orator, and statesman, James G. Blaine; then 
the Boston historian, Motley, honored the world over; Hart, the 
sculptor; Archbishop McCloskey; the Boston merchant prince, 
Nathan Appleton; the refined and eloquent Bishop Duggan; and 
Lord Lyons, the friend of Gov. Seward, and embassador from Great 
Britain all through our civil war; Count Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
still at 81 delighting the world with his scientific genius; Tiers, 
the statesman, and Guizot, the French historian of Washington, 
the prime minister under Louis Phillipe; and Gen. Charles R. 
Fox, the son of the celebrated Lady Holland. 

Add to these varied celebrities the names of Franz Liszt, the 
distinguished Hungarian musician, Henry M. Stanley, the roman- 
tic explorer of Africa, and the Princess of Oldenburg, and you 
will still have less than half of the treasures which Mr. Healy’s 
munificent store-house will give to Chicago art and history in the 
Newberry Library Building. 

Mr. Perkins, who wrote ‘The Life and Works of Copley,” says 
that no complete list of Mr. Copley’s works had ever been 
known. Mr. Mason, who wrote “The Life and Works of Gilbert 
Stuart,” says the same about Stuart’s works. Mr. McCagg tells 
me there is no complete list by Mr. Healy or any one else of Mr. 
Healy’s works. All admit that such a list is a desideratum, and 

‘having become interested in the subject, I propose to make a 
catalogue of his works, to be kept by the Chicago Historical 
Society for the benefit of the public. 

I hereby invite all who feel: an interest in the subject to send 
to me a memorandum of any original works of Mr. Healy in 
their possession or control, with the full name of the subject, 
when and where painted, and the size of each painting, with any 
facts, memoirs, or anecdotes illustrating the subject or the life 
or character of the painter. 
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